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Continuation of the Account df Mr. Maclaine’s Tranflation of Dr. 
Maofheim's Ecctefiaftical Hiftory. 


AVING, in our Review for Auguft laft, given a gene- 

ral account of the plan of this valuable work, together 
‘with fome extracts from the learned Author’s hiftory of the firft 
century of the Chriftian church; we now proceed, without 
pretending to perform the laborious tafk of giving a regular ab- 
ftract of fo elaborate a compilation, to lay before our Readers 
fome farthér extracts from fuch parts of the work as we think 
ate both entertaining and inftructive, in order to enable them to 
form a juft idea of the abilities and judgment of the Author. 

In treating of the ftate of letters and philofophy during the 
fecorid centurys our Author obferves that, under the reign of 
Trajan, they came forth from the retreat where they had lan 
guifhed during the favage tyranny of his predeceffors, and, by 
the aufpicious protection of this excellent prince, were, in fome 
meafure, réftored to their former luftre. This happy revolution 
in the republic of letters, was, indeed, butjof adhort duration, 
as it was not fupported by the fucceeding emperors, who were, 
for the moft part, averfe to literary purfuits. Even Marcus An- 
toninus, who furpaffed them all in learning, gave protedction 
and encouragement to the ftoics alone, and, after the example of 
that fupercilious fet, treated the arts and fciences with con- 
tempt. And here we fee the true reafon, the Hiftorian fays, 
why the writers of this ‘century are, in general, fo much infe- 





rior to thofe of the former, in point of elegance and purity, clo- 


quence and tafte. 

This degeneracy of erudition and tafte, however, did not 
amount, - we are farther told, to an utter extinétion of thems 
for, even in this century, flourifhed men of genius and abilities, 
who fet off, in the moft advantageous manner, the learning of 
the times in which they lived. Among the learned Grecians, 
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the firft place is due to PLUTARCH, a man of vaft erudition 
whofe knowlege was various but indigefted, and whofe philofo. 
phical tafte was corrupted by the fceptical tenets of the acade- 
mics. ‘There were, likewife, in all the more confiderable cities 
of the Roman empire, rhetoricians, fophifts, and grammarians 
who, by a variety of learned exercifes, feemed zealous in form. 
ing the’youth to the arts of eloquence and declamation, and in 
rendering them fit, by their talents and their acquifitions, to be 
ufeful to their country. But the inftruétion acquired in thefe 
{chools ‘was more fpecious than folid ; and the youth who re- 
ceived their education in them, diftinguifhed themfelves at their 
entrance upon the active ftage of life, rather by empty decla- 
mation, than by true eloquence; more by pompous erudition, 
than by wifdom and dexterity in the management of public 
affairs. j 

The ftoical fect, the Author obferves, was not in the higheft 
efteem, during this century ; the rigour and aufterity of its doc- 
trines being by no means fuited to the diflolute manners of the 
times. ‘Ihe Platonic fchools were more frequented for feveral 
reafons ; and particularly for thefe two, that their moral pre- 
cepts were lefs rigorous and fevere, than thofe of the Stoics, and 
their doétrines more conformable to, or, rather, lefs income 
patible with, the common opinions concerning the gods. But 
of all the philofophers, the Epicureans enjoyed the higheft repu- 
‘tation, and had the greateft number of followers ; becaufe their 
Opinions tended to encourage the indolent fecurity of a volup- 
tuous and effeminate life, and to banifh the remorfe and terrors 
that haunt vice, and naturally incommode the wicked in their 
fenfual purfuits. 

‘ Towards the conclufion of this century, fays our Author, 
a new feét of philofophers arofe of a fudden, fpread with amaz- 
ing rapidity through the greateft. part of the Roman empire, 
fwallowed up almoft all the other fects, and was extremely de- 
trimental to the caufe of Chriftianity. Alexandria in Egypt, 
which had been, for a Jong time, the feat of learning, and, as 
it were, the center of all the liberal arts and fciences, gave birth 
to this new philofophy. Its votaries chofe to be called Plato- 
nics, ‘though, far from adhering to all the tenets of Plato, they 
colle&ted, from the different fects, fuch doétrines as they thought 
conformable to truth, and formed thereof one general fyftem. 
The reafon then, why they diftinguifhed themfelves by the title 
of Platonics, was, that they thought the fentiments of Plato, 
‘concerning that moft noble part of philofophy, which has the 
deity ‘and things invifible for its objeéts, much more rational 
and ‘fublime, than thofe of the other philofophers. 

© What gave to this new philofophy a fuperior air of reafon 
and dignity, was, the unprejudiced fpirit of candour and impar- 
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tiality on which it feemed to be founded. This recommended 
it particularly to thofe real fages, whofe inquiries were accom- 
panied with wifdom and moderation, and who were fick of 
thofe arrogant and contentious fects, which required an invari- 
able attachment to their particular fyftems. And, indeed, no- 
thing could have a more engaging afpect than a fet of men, who, 
abandoning all cavil, and all prejudices in favour of any party, 

rofefled fearching after the truth alone, and were ready to 
adopt, from all the different fyftems and fects, fuch tenets as 
they-thought agreeable to it. From hence alfo they were called 
Ecleétics. It is, however, to be obferved, as we hinted in the 
former fection, that though thefe philofophers were.attached to 
no particular fect, ns they preferred, as appears froma variety 
of teftimonies, the f{ublime Plato to all other fages, and approved 
of the moft of his opinions concerning the deity, the univerfe, 
and the human foul. : 

‘ This‘new fpecies of Platonifm was embraced by fuch of the 
Alexandrian Chriftians as. were defirous to retain, with the pro- 
feffion of the» gofpel, the title, the dignity, and the habit of 
philofophers. It is alfo faid to have had the particular appro- 
bation .of Athenagoras, Pantaenus, Clemens the Alexandrian, 
and al] thofe'who, in this century, were charged with the care 
of the public fchool which the Chriftians had at Alexandria, 
Thefe fages were of- opinion, that true philofophy, the greateit 
and moftfalutarv gift of God to mortals, was fcattered in va- 
rious portions:through all the different fects, and that it was, 
confequently, the duty of every wife man, ‘and more :efpecially 
of every Chriftian do€tor, to gather it from the feveral corners, 
where it lay difperfed, and to employ it, thus reunited, in the 
defence of religion, and in deftroying the dominion .of impiety 
and vice.» The Chriftian EcleG&tics had this alfo in common 
with the others, that they preferred Plato to the. other philofo- 
phers, and-looked:upon his opinions concerning God, the hu- 
}( man foul, and things invifible,- as conformable to the fpirit and 
genius of the Chriltian do€trine. ! | 

‘ This: philofophical fyftem underwent fome changes, when 
Ammonius Saccas,. who taught with the higheft applaufe in the 
Alexandrian fchool, about the conclufion of this century, laid the 
foundations of that fect which was diftinguifhed by the name of 
‘the New: Platonics. ‘This learned man was born of Cariftian 
‘parents, ‘and never, perhaps, gave up entirely the outward pro- 
feflion of that divine religion, in which he had been educated. As 
his genius was vaft and comprehenfive, fo were his projects baldand 
dingular. -» For he attempted a: general. reconciliation or coalition 
of all feéts, whether philofophical or religious, and taught a 
doftrine, which he looked upan as proper to unite them all, the 


Chriftians not excepted; in the: moft perfe& harmony. And 
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herein lies the difference between this new feét and the Eclee~ 
tics, who had, before this time, flourifhed in Egypt.. The Ec- 
lectics held, that in every fect there was a mixture of good and 
bad, of truth and falfhood, and accordingly they chofe and 
adopted out of each of them, fuch tenets as feemed to them 
conformable to reafon and truth, and rejeéted fuch as they 
thought repugnant to both. Ammonius, on the contrary, main- 
tained, that the great principles of all philofophical and religious 
truth were to be found, equally, in all fe&s ; that they differed 
from each other, only in their method of expreffing them, and 
in fome opinions of little or no importance; and that, by a pro- 
per interpretation of their refpective fentiments, they mi 
eafily be united into one body. It is further to be obferved, 
that the propenfity of Ammonius to fingularity and paradox, led 
him to maintain, that all the gentile religions, and even the 
Chriftian, were to be illuftrated and explained by the principles 
of this univerfal philofophy; but that, in order to this, -the 
fables of the pricfts were to be removed from paganifm, and the 
comments and interpretations of the difciples of.. Jefus from 
Chriftianity. : 

‘ This arduous defign, which Ammonius had formed of 
bringing about a coalition of all the various philofophical feats, 
and all the different fyftems of. religion, that prevailed in the 
world, required many difficult and difagreeable things in order 
to its execution. Every particular fect and religion mutt have 
feveral of its doctrines curtailed or diftorted, before it could enter 
into the general mafs. ‘The tenets of the philofophers, the fu- 
perftitions of the heathen priefts, the folemn dodtrines of Chrif- 
tianity, were al] to fuffer in this caufe, and forced allegories 
were to be fubtilly employed in removing the difficulties with 
which it was attended. How this vaft proje€t. was effected by 
Ammonius, the writings of his difciples and followers, that yet 
remain, abundantly teftify. In order to the accomplifhing his 
-purpofe, he fuppoted, that true philofophy derived its origin 
and its confiftence from the eaftern nations ; that it was taught 
to the Egyptians by Hermes ; that it was brought from them to 
the Greeks, by whofe vain fubtilties and litigious difputes it 
was rendered fomewhat obfcure and deformed ; but was, how- 
ever, preferved in its original purity by Plato, who was the bef 
interpreter of Hermes, and of the other oriental fages. He 
maintained, that all the different religions that prevailed in the 
world, were, in their original integrity, conformable.to the ge- 
nius of this ancient philofophy; but that it unfortunately hap- 
pened that the fymbols and fictions, under which, according to 
the eaftern manner, the ancients delivered their precepts and 
their doétrines were, in procefs of time, erroneoufly. underftood 
both by priefts and people in a literal fenfe ; that, in ete 
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of this, the invifible béings and demons, whom the fupréme 
deity had placed in the different parts of the univerfe as the mi- 
nifters of his providence, were, by the fuggeftions of fuperfti- 
tion, converted into gods, and worfhipped with a multiplicity 
of vain ceremonies. He therefore infifted, that all the religions 
of all nations fhould be reftoréd to their original purity, and re- 
duced to their primitive ftandard, viz. ‘* The ancient philofophy 
of the eaft ;” and he affirmed, that this his projeét was agree- 
able to the intentions of Jefus Chrift, whofe fole view, in de- 
fcending upon earth, was to fet bounds to the reigning fuper- 
ftition, to remove the errors that had crept into the religions of 
all nations, but not to abolifh the ancient theology from whence 
they were derived. 

‘ Taking thefe principles for granted, Ammonius adopted the 
doctrines which were received in Egypt, the place of his birth and 
education, concerning the univerfe and the deity confidered as 
conftituting one great whole; as alfo concerning the eternity of the 
world, the mature of fouls, the empire af providence, and the go- 
vernment of this world by demons. For it is moft evident, that 
the Egyptian philofophy, which was faid to be derived from Her- 
mes, was the bafis of that of Ammonius; or, as it is otherwife 
called, of the more modern Platonifm; and the book of Jambli- 
chus, concerning the mnfleries of the Egyptians, puts the matter 
beyond difpute. Ammonius, therefore, aflociated the fentiments 
of the Egyptians with the doctrines of Plate, which was eafily 
done by adulterating fome of the opinions of the latter, and 
forcing his expreffions from their obvious and natural fenfe. 
And, to finifh this conciliatory fcheme, he fo interpreted the 
doctrines of the other philofophical and religious fects, by the 
violent fuccouts of art, invention, and allegory, that they 
feemed, at length, to bear fome refemblance of the Egyptian 
and Platonic fyftems. 

‘ To this monftrous coalition of heterogeneous doctrines, its 
fanatical author added a rule of life and manners, which carried an 
afpect of high fan&tity and uncommon aufterity.. He, indeed, 
permitted the people to live according to the laws of their coun- 
try and the dictates of nature ; but a more fublime rule was laid 
down for the wife. They were to raife above all terreftrial 
things, by the towering efforts of holy contemplation, thofe 
fouls whofe origin was celeftial and divine. They were ordered 
to extenuate, by hunger, thirft, and other mortifications, the 
fluggifh body, which confines the activity, and reftrains the li- 
berty of the immortal fpirit ; that thus, in this lite, they might 
enjoy communion with:the fupreme being, and afcend after 
death, active and unencumbred, to the univerfal parent, to live 
in his prefence for ever. As Ammonius was born aud educated 
among the Chriftians, he fet off, and even gave an air of au- 
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thority to thefe injunctions, by expreffing them partly. in terms 
borrowed from the facred fcriptures, of which we find a yaft 
number of citations, alfo, in the writings of his difciples. To 
this auftere difcipline, he added the pretended art of fo purging 
and refining that faculty of the mind, which receives the images 
of things, as to render it capable of perceiving the demons, and 
of performing many marvelous things by their affiftance. This 
art, which the difciples of Ammonius called theurzy, was not, 
however, communicated to all the fchools of this fanatical phi- 
lofopher, but only to thofe of the firft rank. 

‘ The extravagant attempts of Ammonius did not ceafe here, 
To reconcile the popular religions of different countries, and 
particularly the Chriftian, with this new fyftem, he fell upon 
the fcllowing inventions: 1ft, He turned into.a mere allegory 
the who’e hiftory of the gods, and maintained that thofe beings, 
whom the priefts and people dignified with this title, were no 
more than ccleftial minifters, to whom a certain kind of worfhip 
was due; but a worfhip inferior to that which was to be re-. 
ferved for the fupreme deity. adly, He acknowledged Chrift to 
be a moit excellent man, the friend of God, the admirable 
theurge; he denied, however, that Jefus defigned to abolifh en- 
tirely the worfhip of demons, and of the other minifters of di-. 
vine providence, and affirmed, on the contrary, that, his only 
intention was to purify the ancient religion, and that his fol- 
lowers had manifeftly corrupted the doctrine of their divine 
maficr, 

‘ This new fpecies of philofophy, imprudently adopted by 
Origen and mauy other Chriftians, was extremely prejudicial 
to the caufe of the gofpel, and to the beautiful fimplicity of its 
celeftial dotrines. For hence it was, that the Chriftian doc- 
tors began to introduce their fybtile and ob{fcure erudition into 
the religion of Jefus, to involve in the darknefs of a vain philo-, 
fophy, fome of the principal truths of Chriftianity that had been 
revealed with the utmoft plainnefs, and were indeed obvious to. 
the meaneft capacity, and to add, to the divine precepts of our 
Lord, many of their own, which had no fort of foundation in 
any part of the facred writings. From the fame fource arafe 
that melancholy fet of men, who have been diftinguifhed by the 
name of Myftics, whofe fyftem, when feparated from the Pla- 
tonic doctrine concerning the nature and origin of the foul, is 
but a lifelefs mafs, without any vigour, form, or confiftence.- 
Nor did the evils, which fprung from this Ammonian philofo- 
phy, cndhere, For under the {pecious pretext of the neceflity 
of contemplation, it gave accafion to that flothful and indolent 
courfe of life, which, continues to be led by myriads of monks 
retired in cells, and fequeftred from fociety, to which they are 
neither ufeful by their inftructions, nor by theirexamples. Ta 
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this philofophy, we may trace as to their fource, a multitude of 
vain and foolifh ceremonies, proper only to caft a veil over 
truth, and to nourifh fuperftition, and which are, for the moft 
part, religioufly obferved by many, even in the times in which 
we live. It would be endlefs to enumerate all the pernicious 
confequences that may be juftly attributed to this new philofo- 
hy, or rather to this monftrous attempt to reconcile falfhood 
with truth, and light with darknefs. Some of its moft fatal 
effects were its alienating the minds of many, in the following” 
ayes, from the Chriftian religion, and its fubftituting in the 
place of the pure and fublime fimplicity of the gofpel an un- 
feemly mixture of Platonifm and Chriftianity. 

‘ The number of learned men among the Chriftians, which 
was very fmall in the preceding century, grew confiderably in 
this. Among thefe there were few rhetoricians, fophitts, or 
orators. The moft part were philofophers attached to the Eclec- 
tic fyftem, though they were not all of the fame fentiments 
concerning the utility of letters and philofophy. Thofe, who 
were themfelves initiated into the depths of philofophy, were de- 
firous that others, particularly fuch as afpired to the offices of 
bifhops or doctors, fhould apply themfelves to the ftudy of hu- 
man wifdom, in order to their being the better qualified for de- 
fending the truth with vigour, and inftructing the ignorant with 
fuccefs. Others were of a quite different way of thinking. upon 
this fubje&t, and were for banifhing all argumentation and phi- 
lofophy from the limits of the church, from a notion that eru- 
dition might prove detrimental to the true fpirit of religion, 
Hence the early beginnings of that unhappy conteft between 
faith and reafon, religion and philof:phy, piety and genius, which 
increafed in the fucceeding ages, and is prolonged even to our 
times with a violence, that renders it extremely difficult to be 
brought to a conclufion. Thofe, who maintained that learning 
and philofophy were rather advantageous, than detrimental to 
the caufe of religion, gained, by degrees, the afcendant, and, — 
in confequence thereof, laws were enacted, which excluded the 
ignorant and illiterate from the office of public teachers. The 
oppofite fide of the queftion was not, however, without de- 
fenders ; and the defects and vices of learned men and philofo- 
phers contributed much to increafe their number, as will appear” 
in the progrefs of this hiftory.’ 

In treating of the Afcetics, our learned Author obferves, 
there is a particular confideration, which will enable us to ren- 
der a natura! account of the origin of that auftere difcipline they 
impofed upon themfelves, and which is drawn from the geniug 
and temper of the people by whom it was firft practifed. It was 
in Evypt, he fays, that this morofe difcipline had its rife; and ie 
is obfervable, that Egypt has in all times, as it were by an im- 
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mutable Jaw, or difpofition of nature, abounded with perfons of 
a melancholy complexion, and produced, in proportion to its ex: 
tent, more gloomy fpirits than any other part of the world. Ie 
was here that the Effenes and the Therapeute, thofe difmal, 
gloomy feéts, chiefly dwelt, long before the coming of Chrift ; 
as alfo many others of the Afcetic tribe, who, led by a certain 
melancholy turn of mind, and a delufive notion of rendering 
themfelves more acceptable to the Deity by their aufterities, 
withdrew from human Society, and all the innocent pleafures 
and comforts of life. From Egypt, this four, unfociable difci- 
pline pafled into Syria, and the neighbouring countries, which 
alfo abounded with perfons of the fame difmal conftitution with 
that of the Egyptians ; and from thence, in procefs of time, its 
infection reached to the European nations. 

In the account our Author gives of the ftate of learting and 
philofophy during the fifth century, he tells us, that the credit 
of the Platonic philofophy, and the preference that was given 
to it, as more excellent in itfelf, and lefs repugnant to the ge- 
nius of the gofpel than other fyftems, did not prevent the doc- 
trine of Ariftotle from coming to light after a long ftruggle, and 
forcing its way into the Chriftian church. The Platonics them. 
felyes, he fays, interpreted, in their fchools, fome of the writ- 
ings of Ariftotle, particularly his Diale€tics, and recommended 
that work to fuch of the youth as had a tafte for logical difcuf- 
fions, and were fond of difputing. In this, the Chriftian doe- 
tors imitated the manner of the heathen fchools, and this was 
the firft ftep to that univerfal dominicn, which the ftagyrite af- 
terwards obtained in the republic of letters. A fecond, anda 
yet larger ftride which the Ariftotelian philofophy made towards 
this univerfa] empire, was, during the controverfies which Ori- 

en had occafioned, and the Arian, Eutychian, Neftorian, and 
Pelagian diflenfions, which, in this century, were fo fruitful of 


calamities to the Chriftian church. Origen, as is well known, 


was zealoufly attached to the Platonic fyftem: when therefore 
he was publicly condemned, many, to avoid the imputation of 
his errors, and to prevent their being counted among the num- 
ber of his followers, adopted openly the philofophy of Ariftotle, 
which was entirely different from that of Origen. The Nefto- 
rian, Arian, and Eutychian controverfies were managed, or 
rather drawn out, on both fides, by a perpetual recourfe to 
fubtle diftinétions, and captious fophifms. And no philofophy 
was fo proper to furnifh fuch weapons, as that of Ariftotle; for 
that of Plato was far from being adapted to form the mind to the 
polemic arts, Befides, the Pelagian doétrine bore a ftriking re- 
femblance of the Platonic opinions concerning God and the hu- 
man foul; and this was an additional reafon which engaged 
many 
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any to defert the Platonifts, and to affume, at leaft, the name 


m ; 
of Peripatetics. 
In the hiftory of this century, our Author gives the following 


account of the rights and privileges of the patriarchs; of the in- 
conveniencies that accompanied their authority and government; 
the vices of the clergy, and the fources from whence they pro- 
ceeded. 

‘ It was much about this time, (viz. the middle of the fifth 
century) that Juvenal, bifhop of Jerufalem, or rather of AElia, 
attempted to withdraw himfelf and his church from the jurif- 
dicion of the Bifhop of Czfarea, and afpired after a place’ 
among the firft prelates of the Chriftian world. ‘The high de- 
cree of veneration and efteem, in which the church of Jerufa- 
lem wes held among all other Chriftian focieties (on account of 
its rank among the apoftolical churches, and its title to the ap- 
pellation of mother-church, as having fucceeded the firft Chriftian 
aflembly founded by the apoftles) was extremely favourable to 
the ambition of Juvenal, and rendered his project much more 
practicable, than it would otherwife have been. Encoura 
by this, and animated by the favour and protection of Theodo- 
fius the younger, the afpiring prelate not only aflumed the digd? 
nity of patriarch of all Paleftine, a rank that rendered him fu- 
preme and independent of all fpiritual authority, but alfo in- 
vaded the rights of the bifhop of Antioch, and ufurped his jurif- 
di@ion over the provinces of Phoenicia and Arabia. Hence there 
arofe a warm conteft between Juvenal and Maximus bifhop. of 
Antioch, which the council of Chalcedon decided by reftoring 
to the latter the provinces of Phoenicia and Arabia; and confirm- 
ing the former in fpiritual pofleffion of all Paleftine, and in the 
high rank which he had affumed in the church. By this means, 
there were created, in this century, five fuperior rulers of the 
church, who were diftincuifhed from the reft, by the title of 
Patriarchs. ‘Fhe oriental hiftorianis mention a fixth, viz. the 
bifhop of Seleucia and Ctefiphon, to whom, according to their 
account, the bifhop of Antioch voluntarily ceded a part of his” 
jurifdi@ion. But this addition to the number of patriarchs is 
unworthy of credit, as the only proof of it is drawn from the 
Arabic /aws of the council of Nice, -which are notorioufly defti- 
tute of all authority. . 

‘ The patriarchs were diftinguifhed by confiderable and ex- 
tenfive rights and privileges, that were annexed to their high 
ffation. “They-alone confecrated the bifhops, who lived in the 
Provinces that belonged to their jurifdiGion. ‘Fhey affembled 
yearly in council, the clergy of their refpective diftri€s, in order 
to regulate the affairs of the church. The cognizance of all 
important caufes,; and the determination of the more weighty 
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controverfies, were referred to the patriarch of the provingee 
where they arofe. ‘They alfo pronounced a decifive judgment 
in thofe cafes, where accufations were brought again bithops, 
And, laftly, they appointed vicars, or deputies, cloathed with 
their authority, for the prefervation of order and tranquillity in, 
the remoter provinces. Such were the great and diftinguifhing 
privileges of the patriarchs, and they were accompanied with 
others of lefs moment, which it is needlefs to mention. 

« It muft, however, be carefully obferved, that the authority 
of the patriarchs was not acknowleged through all the provinces 
without exception. Several diftri¢cts, both in the eaftern and 
weflern empires, were exempted from their jurifdiction. Be- 
fides, the emperors, who referved to themfelves the Jupreme 
power in the Chriftian hierarchy, and received, with great fa- 
cility and readinefs, the complaints of thofe who confidered 
themfelves as injured by the patriarchs; the councils alfo, in 
which the majefty and legiflative power of the church immedi- 
ately refided ; all thefe were fo many obftacles to the arbitrary 

oceedings of the patriarchal order. 

.* This conftitution of ecclefiaftical government was fo far 
from contributing to the peace and profperity of the Chriftian 
church, that it proved, on the contrary, a perpetual fource of 
diflentions and animofities, and was productive of various in- 
conveniencies and grievances. ‘The patriarchs, who, by their, 
exalted rank and extenfive authority, were equally able to do 
much good and much mifchief, began to encroach upon the 
rights, and to trample upon the prerogatives of their bifhops, 
and thus introduced, gradually, a fort of fpiritual bondage into 
the church. And that they might invade, without oppofition, 
the rights of the bifhops, they permitted the bifhops, in their 
turn, to trample, with impunity, upon the ancient rights and 
privileges of the people. For, in proportion as the bifhops 
multiplied their privileges and extended their ufurpations, the 
patriarchs gained new acceflions of power by the defpotifm 
which they exercifed over the epifcopal order. They fomented 
alfo divifions among the bifhops, and excited animofities be- 
tween the bifhops and the other minifters of the church ; nay, 
they went ftill further, and fowed the feeds of .difcord between 
the clergy and the people, that all thefe combuftions might, 
furnifh them with perpetual matter for the exercife of their au- | 
thority, and procure them a multitude of clients and dependants. . 
They left no artifice unemployed to ftrengthen their. own autho- 
rity, and to raife oppofition againft the bifhops from every quar- 
ter. . For this purpofe it was, that they engaged in their caufe 
by the moft alluring promifes, and attached to their interefts by 


the moft magnificent aéts of liberality, whole fwarms of monks, : 
who 
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who ferved as inteftine enemies to the bifhops, and as a ‘dead 
weight on the fide of patriarchal tyranny. “‘T’hefe monattic hire- 
lings contributed more than any thing elfe, to ruin the ancient 
ecclefiaftical difcipline, to diminifh the authority of the bifhops, 
and raife, to an enormous and exceflive height, the power and 
prerogatives of their infolent and ambitious patrons. 

‘ To thefe lamentable evils were added the ambitious quar- 
rels, and the bitter animofities that arofe among the patriarchs’ 
themfelves, and which produced the moft bloody wars, and the 
moft deteftable and horrid crimes. The patriarch of Conftan- 
tinople diftinguifhed himfelf in thefe odious contefts.. Elated’ 
with the favour and proximity of the imperial court, he caft a 
haughty eye on all fides, where any objects were to be found, on 
which he might exercife his lordly ambition. On the one 
hand, he reduced, under his jurifdiction, the patriarchs of Alex= 
andria and Antioch, as prelates only of the fecond order; and 
on the other, he invaded the diocefe of the Roman pontif, and: 
foiled him of feveral provinces. ‘The two former prelates, 
though they ftruggled with vehemence, and raifed confiderablei” 
tumults by their oppofition, yet they ftruggled ineftectually,: 
both for want of ftrength, and likewife on account of a variety® 
of unfavourable circumftances. But the Roman pontif, far fu-: 
perior to them in wealth and power, contended alfo with more’ 
vigour and obftinacy, and, in his turn, gave adeadly wound to’ 
the ufurped fupremacy of the Byzantine patriarch. | 

¢ The attentive inquirer into the affairs of the church, from: 
this period, will find, in the events now mentioned, the» prin-’ 
cipal fource of thofe moft f{candalous and deplorable diffenfions, : 
which divided, firft, the eaftern church into various fects, and 
afterwards feparated it entirely from that of the weft. He will’ 
find, that thefe ignominious {chifms flowed chiefly from the un-: 
chriftian contentions for dominion and fupremacy which reigned 
among thofe who fet themfelves up for the fathers and defenders: 
of the church. 

‘ None of the contending bifhops found the occurrences of 
the times fo favourable to his ambition, as the Roman pontif. » 
Notwithftanding the redoubled efforts of the bifhop of Conftan- 
tinople, a variety of circumftances united in augmenting. his 
power and authority, though he had not, as yet, aflumed the’ 
dignity of fupreme law-giver and judge of the whole Chriftian | 
church, The bifhops of Alexandria and Antioch, unable to: 
make head againft the lordly prelate of Conftantinople, fled’ 
often to the Roman pontif for fuccour againft his violence; and: 
the inferior order of bifhops\.uled the fame method, when their 
nights were invaded by the prelates of Alexandria and Antioch. 
So that the bifhop of Rome, by taking all thefe prelates alter-.: 
fately under his protection, daily added new degrees of influence: 
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end authority to the Roman fee, rendered it every where fe 
fpected, and was thus imperceptibly eftablifhing its fupremacy, 
Such were the means by which the Roman pontif extended hig 
dominion in the eaft. In the weft its increafe was owing to other 
caufes. The declining power and the fupine indolence of the 
emperors, left the authority of the bifhop who prefided in their 
imperial city almoft without controul. The incurfions, mote. 
over, and triumphs of the barbarians were fo far from bein 
prejudicial to his rifing dominion, that they rather contributed 
to its advancement. For the kings, who penetrated into the 
empire, were only folicitous about the methods of giving a fuf. 
ficient degree of ftability to their refpective governments. And 
when they perceived the fubjection of the multitude to the bi. 
fhops, and the dependance of the bifhops upon the Roman pon- 
tif, they immediately refolved to reconcile this ghoftly ruler to 
their interefts, by loading him with benefits and honours of va- 
rious kinds. 

‘ Among all the prelates who ruled the church of Rome dur. 
ing this century, there was none who aflerted, with fuch vigour 
and fuccefs, the authority and pretenfions of the Roman pontif, 
as Leo, commonly furnamed the Great. It muft be, however, 
obferved, that neither he, nor the other promoters of that caufe, 
were able to overcome all the obftacles that were laid in their 
way, nor the various checks which were given to their ambition. 
Many examples might be alledged in proof of this point, parti- 
cularly the cafe of the Africans, whom no threats nor promifes 
could engage to fubmit the decifion of their controverfies, and 
the determination of their caufes to the Roman triburial. 

‘ The vices of the clergy were now cartied to the moft enor- 
mous lengths, and al] the writers of this century, whofe pro- 
bity and virtue render them worthy of credit, are unanimous in 
their accounts of the luxury, arrogance, avarice, and voluptu- 
oufnefs of the facerdotal orders. The bi/bops, and particularly 
thofe of the firft rank, created various delegates, or minifters, 
who managed for them the affairs of their diocefes, and a fort of 
courts were gradually formed, where thefe pompous ecclefiaftics 
gave audience, and received the homage of a cringing miulti- 
tude. The office of a prefhyter was looked upon of fuch a high 
and eminent nature, that Martin, bifhop of Tours, was fo au- 
dacious as to maintain at a public entertainment, that the em- 
peror was inferior, in dignity, to one of that order. As to the 
deacons, their pride‘and licentioufnefs occafioned many and grie- 
vous complaints, as appears from the decrees of feveral councils. 

‘ Thefe cpprobrious ftains, in the characters of the clergy, 
would never have been fupported, had not the greateft part of 
mankind been funk in fuperftition and ignorance, and ‘all in ge- 
meral formed their ideas of the rights and liberties of Chriftian 
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minifters; from the model exhibited by the facerdotal orders 
gong the Hebrews, the Greeks, and Romans, during the law 
of Mofes, and the darknefs of paganifm. ‘The barbarous na- 
tions alfo, thofe fierce and warlike Germans, who, after the de- 
feat of the Romans, divided among them the weftern empire, 
bore, with the utmoft patience and moderation, both the domi- 
nion and vices of the bifhops and priefts, becaufe, upon their 
converfion to Chriftianity, they became naturally fubje& to their 
‘urifdiction ; and {till more, becaufe they looked upon the mini- 
fters of Chrift, as invefted with the fame rights and privileges, 
which diftinguifhed the priefts of their fictitious deities. 
¢ The corruption of that order, who were appointed to pro- 
mote, by their doctrine and examples, the facred interefts of 
pietyand virtue, will appear lefs furprizing when we confider, 
that/maultitudes of people of all kinds were every where admitted 
without examination and without choice into the body of the 
dergy, the greateft part of whom had no other view, than the 
enjoyment of a lazy and inglorious repofe. Many ef thefle ec- 
clefiaftics. were confined to-no fixed places or aflemblies, had no 
employment of any kind, but fauntered about wherever they 
pleafed, gaining their maintenance by impofing upon the igno- 
rant multitude, and fometimes by mean and difhoneft pra&tices, 
‘ But if any fhould afk, how this account is reconcilable with 
the number of faints, who, according to the teftimonies of both 
the eaftern and weftern writers, are faid to have fhone forth in 
this century? The anfwer is obvious ; thefe faints were cano- 
nized by the ignorance of the times. For, in an age of dark- 
nefs and corruption, thofe, who diftinguifhed themfelves from 
the multitude either by their genius, their writings, or their 
eloquence s by their prudence and dexterity in managing matters 
of importance, or by their meekhefs and moderation, and the 
afcendant they had gained over their refentments and paffions ; 
all fach were efteemed fomething more than men, they were re- 
verenced as gods ; or, to {peak more properly, they appeared to 
others as men divinely infpired, and full of the deity. 
' * The monks, who had formerly lived only for themfelves in 
folitary retreats, and had never thought of afluming any rank 
among the: facerdotal orders, were now gradually diftinguifhed 
from the populace, and were endowed with fuch opulence, and 
fuch honourable privileges, that they found themfelves in a con- 
dition to claim an eminent ftation among the fupports and pil- 
lars of the Chriftian community. The fame of their piety and 
fanctity was, at firft, fo great, that bifhops and prefbyters were 
often chofen out of their order, and the paffion of erecting edi- 
fices and convents, in which the monks and holy virgins might 


ferve God in'the moft commodious manner, was, at this time, 
Catried beyond all bounds, 
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* The monaftic orders did not all obferve the fame rule of 


difcipline, nor the fame manner of living. Some followed the 
rule of Auguftine, others that of Bafil, others that of. Antony. 
others that of Athanafius, others that of Pachomius; but ‘they 
muit all have become extremely negligent and-remifs in ob. 
ferving the laws of their refpective orders, fince the licentiouf. 
nefs of the monks, even in this century, was become a proverb, 
and they are faid to have excited the moft dreadful tumults and 
{editions in various places. All the monaftic orders of all forts, 
were under the protection of the bifhops in whole provinces they 
lived, nor did the patriarchs claim any authority over them, as 
appears with the utmoft evidence from the decrees of the countils 
held in this century.’ : 


[To be concluded in our next.) R K 





Concluficn of the Account of Mr. Mills’s Hufbandry. See our laft. 


‘R. Mills. having, in the former volumes of his work, 

conducted the hufbandman through ghe various methods 

of improving and managing moft kinds of foil, and of cultivating 

the feveral productions of the field; in the fourth, brings him 

into the garden,—‘ an objet of great pleafure, and not lefs 
profit, when attended to with due care and judgment.’, 

How far gardening may, properly {peaking,- be-efteemed a 
branch of hu/fdandry, we pretend not to determine,; but as Mr. 
Mills. fays, he has reftried himfelf to the ufeful parts of it 
alone, he may, perhaps, be right, in introducing it here. 

Re profefles to have diveftad the art of gardening ofthe. cant 
expreffions, and unintelligible reafonings, with which, he alledges, 
moft of thofe who have treated:of it abound. Amengft, the 
writers of this clafs, Mr. Miller, author of the Gardener's Dic- 
tionary, very defervedly bears an eminent rank. , From this ¢e- 
Jebrated work, Mr. Mills has tranfplanted many and large ex- 
tracts into his own. But notwithftanding the great, obligations 
he owes to Mr.. Miller upon this account, he thinks himéelf 
obliged to controvert many of that gentleman's’ pofitions ;, for 
which he makes the following apolocy in the preface to this vol. 

‘ I fatter myfelf that every candid reader ofthis. work. will 
acquit me of having fought occafion to cenfure other writers: 
for a carping temper is my averfion. If, therefore, I have pre- 
fumed, in fome inftances, to differ in opinion from Mr. Millers 
and if, through the carneftnefs of my defire to give the beft.in- 
formation in my power, any warmth of exprefion .may chance 


to have dropped from my pen, when I efpoufe a practice out 
rom. 
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fom that which he recommends ; I earneftly entré e reader 
to impute it to the true caufe, namely, my zeal to ‘prevent his 
being mis/ead [mifled] by fome miftakes which have efcaped that 
celebrated writer.’"—-* The reader muft judge between us, ‘in 
this, on my fide very unequal contett.’ Mr. Mills farther 
adds, that the juftice which he owes to the public calls upon him 
to give reafons for his thinking differently from fo eftablifhed a 
after. 

"All this may be very right: but it feems rather fomewhat 
odd, to fet up thofe fame readers for judges in a controverfy ; 
whom, but juft before, he apprehended to be fo extremely liable 
themfelves to be mifled by the mifiakes of another. | 

What he calls Cuap. I. (though the only one contained in 
the whole volume) treats of gardening in general, fo far as is 
profitable to the farmer, and the country-gentleman ; and is 
divided into the following feven fections, viz. 

§. I. Of the Kitchen Garden. 

§. II. Of the Fruit Garden. 

§. III. Of the Orchard. 

§.1V. Of the Diftempers of Fruit Trees. 

§. V. Of the Culture of the Vine. [Jn Vineyards.] 

§. VI. Of the Culture of Olive Trees. 

— Of the Culture and Management of Hops. 

oft readers, we prefume, will be fomewhat’ furprized at 
feeing vineyards and olive-yards made part of a fyftem of hufban- 
dry; but thofe articles are intended, it feems, for the benefit of 
our colonies, chiefly ; as the advantages which may arife from a 
proper culture of the vine, and. olive-tree, in fuitable parts of 
our [now] immenfe pofleflions in America, are acknowledged 
to be very great. 

The pleafure or flower garden, being intended folely for or- 
nament and recreation, is very properly omitted in: this work ; 
the (profeffed] defign of which is utility. —But 7 

‘ Neither the hufbandman,: nor the country gentleman, who 
prefers utility to fhow, can fet about an eafier or more profitable 
branch of culture, than that of the kitchen and fruit garden, 
which may very properly be intermixed, and occupy one and the 
fame {pot of ground, fince they both require a good, deep foil, 
and nearly the fame expofure: {and] the walls which inclofe the 
kitchen garden, will be extremely ferviceable for fruit.’ 

‘ The chief things to be confidered in the choice of a fpot of 
ground for a kitchen and fruit :garden are, the fituation, the 
lol, the conveniency of water, the extent proper to be in- 
clofed, and the manner of inclofing, and laying jit out,’ 

The foil (we are told) fhould be rich, rather ftiff than light, 
and confiderably deep: nor is.a moderate degree of moifture 
any objection, in Mr. Mill’s opinion.— The /tuation (he fays) 
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fhould be Mearly level: becaufe ‘heavy rains would wath away 
the richeft part of the mould, if the declivity were confiderable: . 

As water is abfolutely neceflary in a kitchen garden, care 
fhould be taken to provide it, fo that it may be come at as eafij 
as pofible: otherwife the plants may fuffer (we are told) for 
want of it. ear” | 

The fixe of this garden, Mr, Mills very judicioufly determines, 
fhould be proportioned to the wants of the family ; * but with 
much larger allowance of ground than is ufually allotted, in 
order that the plants may be benefited by ftirring the earth be. 
tween them whilft they grow.’ =" | 

‘ It fhould be cnclofed with a wall, either of brick or flone; 
but brick is beft, for the greater conveniency of nailing up the 
fruit trees which are to be pjanted againft it.’ 

“ In the dfribuiion of this garden, care fhould be taken to lay 
the walks out fo as to obtain the greateft convenience for fup- 
plying each part with manure and water, and as eafy accefs as 
poffible to its different quarters, which may be furrounded with 
efpaliers.’ | ; 

Mr. Mills declares himfelf an enemy to that too common prac- 
tice of fowing peas and beans, for an early crop, on the bor- 
ders, under a fouth wall, where fruit-trees are planted. This 
practice is certainly detrimental’ to the trees; and Mr. Mills 
thinks it of no great benefit to the above-mentioned crops them- 
felves. 

‘ It is a general opinion, [he fays, p. 20,] that plants thet- 
tered by walls, fo as to be defended from nipping winds, and to 
have the additional warmth of the reflected heat of the wall, are 
leaft liable to be deftroyed by the winter’s frofts; for which 
reafon early crops are commonly fown in borders fo fituated.— 
The fun [he adds] will undoubtedly give greater motion to the 
fap of plants there, and they may, for this reafon, feem ftronger: 
But if we confider, that the walls yield no protection againft 
the feverity of the night’s froft, and that the effe& of this froft 
muft be moft feverely felt by plants whofe fap is in the greatelt 
motion ; we may rather fear that this fituation, inftead of being 
beneficial, may, in fa&, counteract the very end propofed.——~ 
‘To be fatisfied of this, a friend of mine fowed fome early peas 
in a border at the foot of a fouth wall, and at the fame time fome 
others, of the fame fort, in an open field adjacent to the gar- 
den$ and he found, that the latter were by much the leaft da- 
maged by the winter’s frofts; nor did he perceive any great 
differenoe in the feafon of their blooming.’ 

In the next page, Mr. Mills points out another error, t00 
common amoneft gardeners ; which is, © letting their plants 
(of whatever kind) remain on the ground till they have ripened 

7 their feeds, and wither; not confidering that whilft a pane t 
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full of fap, it preferves the earth in a loofe ftate, probably by 
means of the moifture perfpired from its roots; but yet, when 
permitted to {tand till its feed is ripe, or the plant withers, it 
then leaves the impoverifhed earth dry and hard; being itfelf 
become entirely void of fap.’ 

Seét. I. begins with an obfervation, that the Kitchen Garden, 
if rightly managed, is the moft ufeful and profitable fpot of 
ground that either the country gentleman, or hufbandman, can 
cultivate. 

‘ Two effential rules to be obferved in the management of a 
kitchen garden are, never to crowd the ground with more 


_ plants th€n it is able to nourifh properly ; and never to let an 


part of it remain unoccupied, for want of a due fucceffion of 
crops. By this means the mafter, whom I would advife always 
to be his own gardener, at leaft fo far as perfonally to direc 
and fuperintend whatever is done, may have his table conftantl 
fupplied with fuch vegetables as he likes beft, no part of his 
ground will lie ufelefs, and each of its products will be brought 
to perfection.’ 

The general heads, under which Mr. Mills ranges the plants 
proper for the kitchen garden, are, 1, Thofe which are culti- 
vated for their roots. 2, Such as are cultivated for their tender 
fhoots, heads, or leaves. 3, Legumes. 4, Salleting. 5, Sweet- 
herbs; and, 6, thofe raifed in hot-beds. With regard to the 
culture proper for thefe feveral kinds of plants, we cannot pre- 
tend to infert it; but muft obferve, that in general the rules 
prefcribed appear to be, moft of them, very rational. But 
though our author, in this part of his work, has made very 
confiderable ufe of Miller’s Dictionary, yet he fometimes 
ftrongly controverts what is advanced by that great mafter 
in the art of gardening. In proof of this, we refer to 
the article, a/paragus, from p. 55, to 61, inclufive, where he 
attacks Mr. Miller pretty fmartly, and with fome fuccefs: but 
the point in controverfy is of no very great importance, and 
rather too long for our infertion. 

Sect. 2. treats of the Fruit Garden. ‘ The ufeful and the 
agreeable [according to Mr. Mills] concur to recommend this 
branch of cultivation by fo much the more ftrongly, as the 
plants which appertain to it, being perennials, require only 
occafional care, /ittle trouble, and hardly any expence. (The 
two laft-mentioned circumftances can fcarce be applicable, we 
think, to fuch Fruit-trees as are planted againft walls; for, 
furely, the neceflary pruning and nailing them, mutt be attended 
with beth trouble and expence. It muft be owned, indeed, that 
Mr. Mills is no creat friend to the practice of planting againft 
walls, as may appear from the following quotation, in which he 
prefers E/paliers.) 
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‘ An undoubted advantage which efpaliers have over walls is, 
that thefe laft, being built clofe and compact, repel the winds, 
and by that means damage the tender plants that lie within the 
reach of the repulfion: whereas the former deaden the violence 
of the winds, which by not dwelling fo long upon them as they 
do againft walls, are confequently lefs liable to injure the trees, 
their bloffoms, or their fruit. 

‘ It is a general, and I believe I may fay an hitherto almoft 
unvaried, practice to plant all the finer fruits againft walls, 
without fufficiently inquiring into the motives for fo doing,’— 
‘ The chief reafon affigned for planting trees againfts walls is, 
the additional heat procured by the reflected rays of the fun, 
and the warmth communicated to the wall itfelf by the fun, 
This, fay the advocates for this practice, haftens the ripening 
of the fruit, and exalts its flavour ; befides that the fhelter of the 
walls protects trees, natives of warmer climates, from our fevere 
north and north-eaft winds.’ , 

‘ To this (fays Mr. Mills) I anfwer, that it is a conftant 
obfervation, that all plants brought from a warmer climate to a 
colder, endeavour to bloom at their ufual feafon, unlefs pre- 
vented by cold. The confequence of this is, that if the early 
part of the fpring happens to be warm, the blofloms of fuch 
trees {well, and expand themfelves: but as we cannot be 
exempted from froft fo foon in the feafon, thefe blofloms are 
nipped in the bud; that is, the firft frofty night ftops the cir. . 
culation in them, and they then neceflarily die——A ver 
fharp froft, even after the early fruits are fet, has the fame effect 
on their yet tender vefiels; and the owner is furprized to find 
his fruit fall off, in a few days after, without any feeming 
caufe; unlefs recourfe be had to I know not what peftilential 
quality in the eaft wind, when the fame effect would follow, 
did the froft come from any other quarter. Hence it is evident, 
that fruit trees would be benefited, rather then hurt, by pre- 
venting their too early bloffoming. | 

‘ Some gentlemen endeavour to guard againft this accident, 
by fheltering their trees with fkreens, which have a double 
effect ; that of preferving them from the warmth of the fun by 
day, and that of defending them from the froft by night. But 
if thefe trees were planed as ftandards, where the air might 
play freely round them, the motion of the fap would be lefs for- 
ward, and the bloffoms would confequently be lefs expofed to the 
injuries which happen from their coming out too early. They 
would likewife efcape another great inconvenience which attends 
their ftanding againft walls; namely, the two (too) great in- 
equality of the heat, as increafed by the wall, and the coldnefs 
of the night, againft which the wall affords no fhelter, other- 
wife th n as it fkreent the trees from the wind, re 
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t Another advantage of ftandards, and that no fmall one, is, . 
that their fruit is more likely to efcape the ravage of thofe num- 
berlefs infeéts which harbour and breed in every crevice of a 
wall, and adhere to the btanches nailéd to the wall. I muft 
add to this, that the many, and fome of them large, wounds 
which are miade in trees, in order to make them fpread ih a 
certain ftated form, render them, and efpecially fuch as are apt ta 
gum, much fhorter lived than they would riaturally be; which is 
avery manifeft difadvantage, ‘becaufe the older trees are, while 
they continue found, the better and higher flavoured is their 
fruit. Indeed fome trees do not bear either in plenty or perfec- 
tion; ’till they have attained their full growth ; by which time 
they are often deftroyed by the fometimes neceflary, but more 
frequently injudicious, ufe of the knife. Now a ftandard ef- 
capes that dariger. | jit 

‘ A farther reafon which renders walls the lefs neceflary is; 
that the fruits planted againft them ripen before the fun has ac- 
quired its full force in this climate. “This is what happens to 
all our apricots, to moft of our neétarines, and to the fineft of 
our peaches: for it is well known, that the month of July is 
our Hotteft feafon, and that the heat of that month will therefore 
the moft perfectly exalt the esi and flavour of fruit’— =~ 

Our Authot has furely miftaken the time when peaches and 
neGtarines are ripe. He is greatly, but we think needlefsly, afraid, 
that fuch of them as are planted againft walls fhould be ripened 
before they can Have the benefit of a ‘faly fun. Sote few forts 
may perhaps, be ripe 7m that month; but mo/? of them will re- 
quire the addition of Auguff, not to fay September, to render 
them fit for the table, notwithftanding all the advaritage they 
tan receive from @ common brick-wall. 

Mr. Mills, inftead of peaches and nectarines, (as his argument 
fequired) gives us an iriftance, that 

‘An apritot tree trdnfplanted fome years ago, eveh into a 
field, bore fruit, in the very unfavourable fummer of 1763, 
much higher flavoured than it had ever done againft a wall, or 
indeed than any tree againft the wall had ever borne, in the 
garden from wherice it was tranfplanted ; though the field was 
exactly the fame foil as the garden.’—*‘ The fame thing (he 
fays) happened to a green gage.’ 

- © Walls (he allows) may be neceffary for the /ater peaches : 
though even a Catherine peach (he fays) will ripen on a ftandard, 
ina favourable fituation.’———Credat Fudaeus Apella ! 

_ The Catheririe peach, according to Miller, when planted 
againft a wall, and ina good feafon, may be ripe by the middl¢ 
of September. , 

Next follow fome very judicious remarks and direétions int 
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regard to the replanting of fruit trees from the nurfery ; for 
which we mutt refer to the book, p. 236, et /eq. 

As Mr. Mills is not fanguine enough to fuppofe that what he 
has faid againft the expediency of fruit walls, will entirely 
banifh the ufe of them; he next treats of the management ¢ 
trees planted againfi walls.—In this article he has chiefly fol. 
lowed Mr. Miller; though he, notwithftanding, gives him 2 
Jafh, in paffing, at p. 248. The following article relates to 
the management of fruit trees in Efpaliers :——after which fucceeds 
the management of [his favourites] Standard Fruit Trees. 

After having thus pointed out the feveral methods of obtaining 
each fort of fruit from the tree; he confiders, in the laft place, 
the means by which it’s poffeflor may beft and longeft preferve 
that reward of his expence and care-—‘ A clofet furroynded 
with good walls, and furnifhed with double doors, (he thinks) 
promifes the beft fuccefs. In this clofet, different compart- 
ments, or bins, may be made of brick, which continues drier 
than ftone. Large jars, or cafks, will anfwer the fame end, 
when cloiely {topped ; and fo do boxes: for the Swf fhould be 
expofed to the air as little as can be.’ 

He then adds the following anecdote ; of which, it feems, 
he made a memorandum when the fact was related to him: viz. 

¢ Chance convinced an excellent and attentive houfewife of 
the fuccefs of fuch care as is here recommended for the preferva- 
tion of fruit. Her refidence was then in Switzerland, where 
the houfes are generally built of ftones, with thick walls, in 
which there frequently are cupboards, which fhut with doors 
exactly fitted tothem. In one of thefe, this lady put a plate of 
fruit; but, by chance, this cupboard was not opened till fome 
months after, when, to her great furprize, the fruit was plump 
and found, and had loft very little of its original flavour.’ 

He concludes with directing the fruit to be packed up clofe in 
veffels, or bins, with a layer of dry ftraw betwixt each layer of 
fruit; and then to be kept perfectly dry, as above-mentioned, 
till wanted for ule. 

Seé&. HI. which treats of the Orchard, feems more proper than 
fome others, for a fyftem of f{u/baudry ; but as it contains little 
new, being chiefly copied from Evelyn and Miller, we fhall not 
give any Extradis from it. We muft, however, remark, that 
we think Mr. Mills may be under a mi/ffake, when he aflerts, 
that * alms? all the Kentifh Cherries are gathered from trees 
planted in Fedges.’——The writer of this article has travelled 
through the whole length of Kent, more than once; and has, 
occafionally continyed for fome weeks together, ina part of that 
County, abounding both in cherries and apples: but he cannot, 
at prefent, recolleé& that he ever obferved either of them commonly 
vrowing in the Fedge-raws. The moft u/ual practice, (betwixt 
| Rochefter 
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Rochefter and Canterbury, in particular) is to plant their fields 
with the above kinds of fruit-trees, in ftrait lines every way, 
and to plow between the rows for acrop of corn. And the 
year following they ufually crofs-plow the fame field ; by which 
method no more ground is loft from the plough, than a fmall 
fquare plot, where each tree is planted ; and, at the fame time, 
the trees themfelves are greatly benefited, by thofe frequent 
ftirrings of the earth about their roots. : 

Set. IV. contains many ufeful diretions relating to the 
Diftempers of Fruit-trees; for which we refer to the Book. 

Set. V. (Of the Culture of the Vine) is chiefly adapted to the 
ufe of thofe who are inclined to try their fkill in the manage- 
ment of a Vineyard.—Tho’ Mr. Mills feems doubtful as to the 
fate of Vineyards in England, yet he appears certain that they 
may be brought to perfection in our American colonies, where 
he thinks they may be rendered an object of importance to the 
induftrious inhabitants ; for whofe ule this Section is profefledly 
intended, as well as the next, upon the Culture of Oltve Trees.-= 
But as neither of thefe articles feems to fall within the province of 
amere Englifh Hu/bandman, we fhall proceed to the laft Section 
in this volume, which treats of the Culture and Management of 
Hops. —The Dire&tions here given for the management of this 
ufeful plant, are very diftin& and minute, but too prolix for our 
infertion. We fhall therefore content ourfelves with giving 
Mr, Mills’s account of the annual charge of an acre of Hop- 
ground, in moft parts of England where hops are cultivated, 
which (he fays) is computed thus, viz. 








he, 

For the hufbandry ee 3 0 0 
wear of the poles — 40 0 
picking and drying -—~ 5§ O O 
dung 110 O 
tythe 910 0 

I oO 9 


rent of the land —— 





Inall 15 © oO per ann. 





But then he alfo adds, that in fome places they pay 4 or 51. an 
acre yearly for the rent of the land; and in the next paragraph 
he owns, that if the hufbandry part be hired, it may coft 31. 10s. 
an acre.x—He likewife owns that an acre will require 3000 
poles, which may coft after the rate of 20s. for an hundred, 
1. e. 301. for the firft poling of an acre; and that a recruit of 
500 Poles yearly will be neceflary to keep an acre of hop-ground 
in conftant repair. Here is a yearly expence of 5]. or, 
if they coft but 15 s. an hundred (which is his /owe/ price) of, 
at leaft, 21. 15s. per ann. to be added to the intereft of the 
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money funk in the /-/? poling, —which muft have been 221, 10g, 
at the loweft price of poles mentioned, viz. 15s. an hundred, 
So that his original computation of only 41. for the wear of the 
poles, is certainly too low, according to his own account. We 
are therefore clearly of opinion, that 20 l. is much nearer the 
real annual expence of an acre of hop-ground; agreeably to 
what we have been told by feveral experienced Kentifh Planters, 
Mr. Mills computes the produce of an acre, at an average of 
years, at the rate of 301]. a year; which, we apprehend, may 
be pretty near the truth: for tho’ an acre may /ometimes be worth 
from 5¢ to 80]. or even 1001]. (as he alledges) yet, at other 
limes, its produce has been frequently known to be ‘worth m- 
thing at ail. We therefore think that he is quite right in 
cautioning the hufbandman, whofe circumftances are but mid- 
dling, againft embarking too far in this very expenfive, and yet 
precarious branch of agriculture. : 
In Part V. which begins Vol. V. Mr. Mills treats of the 
making and managing Fermented Liquors. The Jutroduétion to 
this Part is, Concerning Fermentation. And here our Author the 
more regrets that we have not yet any rational fet of experi- 
ments on this fubject, becau/e he owns himfelf not fufficiently ac- 
-quainted with the chemical principles on which Fermentation 
depends, to fupply the deficiency. He therefore propofes only 
to felect the moft judicious direétions or remarks that have 
been hitherto made on this head, by others; particularly 
Boerhaave: from whom he gives us the following procefs 
of Fermentation.—* The mafs of crude fermentable liquor, at 
firt refting, and pofleffing a certain fpace in the [containing] 
veffels, gradually begins to fwell, rarify, and conceive an intef- 
tine motion, through its whole body, acting upwards, down- 
wards, and fideways, in ftrange circumvolutions, without ceafing, 
though with a different force. In the mean time, bubbles are 
every moment formed in every part of the mafs, and conftantly 
endeavour to rife up to the furface, where they burft with a hif- 
fing noife,'or often break in the mid-way. ~ Hence the whole 
ma({s froths, difcharging with an audible ebullition a certain 
tartifh fpirit, which proves acrimonious to the nofe, furprifingly 
elaftic, and capable of burfiing almoft any veflel by its great 
expanfive force.’—[The following remark deferves particular 
regard. ]—* If a large veffel full of fermenting Muft, in the 
height of its action, fhould difcharge this condenfed fpirit through 
‘a fmall orifice, and a ftrong healthy man fhould draw in at his 
noftrils the vapour fo iffuing, he would inftantly fall down dead: 
or if he received but little thereof, he would become apopledtic, 
and remain an idiot his whole life.’ 
The following practical obfervation may be of ufe to fuch as 
‘prew or prepare their own liquors ; viz. that when the fermenta- 
plains Veen tion 
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tion is finifhed, and gone off, then the veflel fhould be imme= 
diately ftopped down, and the liquor kept for fome time da its 
lees, a great part of which will be affumed and affimilated by the 
liquor, which will thereby become richer and ftronger in {pirit; 
than it was before. ‘ If the veffel is not ftopped down, the 
fpirit produced in the fermented liquor will foon exhale, and 
leave behind only a vapid ufelefs fluid; but if the liquor is kept 
quiet in a clofe veflel, it will gradually become more pure and 


{pirituous,’ 
Chap.I. Or Wine. 

Mr. Mills obferves, that the direStions given in this Chapter 
may, with little alteration, be adapted to the juice of other 
fruits in general, as well as to that of the grape in particular: 
This circumftance may render what is here faid of greater ufe 
to the Englith hufbandman, than it would otherwile be. 

‘ A due degree of maturity (he obferves) is eflentially necef- 
fary in every kind of fruit, the juice of which is intended to be 
made into wine; becaufe the juice of unripe fruit is a rough 
acid liquor, which cannot be made to undergo a vinous fermen- 
tation, without great difficulty..———This, we fear, will always 
remain an infuperable obftacle to the making wine, of the grape, 
here in England ; where that fruit is rarely brought to a due de- 
gree of maturity, in any fufficient quantities, for that purpofe. 
——in fome meafure, however, to remedy this great incon- 
venience, he directs, that 

‘ In cold countries, where, for want of the fun’s having force 
enough to mellow and enrich the juice of the grape, the Mutt 
is thin and poor; [there] fugar, or dried grapes, fhould be ad- 
ded to the Muft, to give it a body.” 

At p. 43----45, and at p. 54, 55, Mr. Mills attacks fome 
particulars, advanced in Mr. Miller’s account of making Wing, 
as given in his Gardener’s Diétionary, in avery ungenteel, not 
to fay illiberal, manner; confidering the great obligations he 
himfelf owes, in all his preceding volumes, to that (in genera!) 
very judicious and inftructive work. So that even fuppofing 
what he here objects to Mr. Miller, to have fome juft foundation, 
yet we muft be of opinion, that he certainly ought (all things 
eonfidered) to have expreffed his cenfure in terms not fo har/h, as 
thofe he has really made ufe of. Let any impartial reader con 
fult the pages referred to above, and judge whether our opinion, 
in this particular, be well founded, or not. , 

The colour of Wine, Mr. Mills fays, is frequently artificial. 
He adds,—* Wine may be naturally of a pale dilute red; but a 
deep red is almoft always the effect of artificial additions,. as of 
the red-woods, elder-berries, bilberries, &c. In France, no fe- 
Cret is made of thefe practices, the colouring matters being pu~ 


blicly thrown out after they have been ufed.—Turbid wines are 
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fined by a mixture of whites and fhells of eggs, powdered ala. 
bafter, and ifinglafs. The ule of the fhells and alabafter is to 
correct any fmall degree of acidity that the wine may have con- 
tracted.’ 
The following obfervations will probably be of fervice to fuch 

perfons as may attempt making wine here,—*‘ After the wine, 
and particularly that of countries where the fun is not very 
powerful, has paffed its fermentation in the vat, and is drawn 
of into cafks, it will require fomething to feed upon. To this 
end, it will be right always to preferve a few bunches of the beft 
grapes, which’ may be hung up in a room till there be occafion 
for them ; when they fhould be picked off the ftalks, and two 
or three good handfuls of them fhould be put into each cafk; 
according to its fize,’ ‘When the wine is of an agé 
at which it ufually is bottled, [but what that age is, we are not 
informed] care fhould be taken to examine whether it be fuffi- 
ciently bright; becaufe a natural brightnefs is the moft certain 
indication of the liquor’s having undergone a due fermentation, 
and confequently of its being rendered moft wholefome.’ 
——To this agrees Dr. Neumann’s definition of the characters 
of good wine, which clofes the chapter. ‘ The goodnefs and 
wholefomenefs of wines (fays that excellent chemift) are judged 
of, from their being bright, clear, and fparkling in the glafs ; 
of an agreeable reviving fmell and tafte; leaving, when held in 
the mouth for fome time, a flight fenfe of aftringency ; being 
moderately ftrong and fpirituous ; pafling freely by urine; ex- 
citing appetite; producing a gentle {weat in the night; keeping 
the belly open the next day ; [he does not, furely, expect this 
from red Port] without being followed by any head-ach, heavi- 
nefs of the limbs, or other uncafinefs. Such a wine, moderately 
ufed, is a very valuable cordial.’ 

Mr. Mills begins Chap. II. (which treats of Cyder and Perry,) 
with obferving, that the principles on which Cyder is made, and 
fhould be managed, are, in general, fo fimilar to the direétions 
for Winc ; that he thinks it needlefs to enlarge on this head.— 
The following points, however, he recommends to be particular- 
Jy obferved : : | 

‘It is of great importance in making Cyder, that the fruit be 
thoroughly ripe. “The juices of unripe apples retain their hart 
four. tafte in {pite of all endeavours, and never acquite that racy, 
mellow flavour which the fun only can beftow. It fhould there+ 
fore be the firft care of every one concerned in making of Cyder, 
to let his apples hang upon the tree till they arrive to their ma< 
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turity. ° 

¢ When your apples are fit for gathering, (which fhould al-+ 
ways be done by hand) it is effentia! to choofe dry weather for 
v* . , , ¢ . ‘ . j that 
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that purpofe: for water is a bad ingredient in all vinous li- 

Ors.” 

"One general rule for all fruits, is, to prefs their juice for fer- 

menting, when the fruit is in the greateft perfection for eating. 

¢ Apples that have lain any time in heaps, to fweat, are genes 
rally covered with a clammy moifture. This fhould be wiped 
off, for it is a watery juice, which would impoverifh the Cyder.’ 
The rotten parts fhouid alfo be cut out, for they communicate 
to it a putrid tafte. 

He is an advocate for racking Cyder off the lees; for repeated 
experiments have proved, that fournefs in all fermented liquors 
‘ begins ever at the lees, and therefore the more of them is left 
among the Cyder, the more readily it will turn eager.’ 

Chap. U1. treats oF BREWING : under the following heads : 

§1. Of the Choice of Water for Brewing.—Pure Rain-water, 
as being the lighteft, is efteemed the beft.—Wéell and Spring 
waters are commonly hard; and hard water is very unfit for 
drawing a tinGture from any vegetable.—River-water is generally 
next to rain-water in point of foftnefs.—Pond-water, if pure, is 
equal to any other for brewing. 

§ 2. Of Malt.—Bite a grain of it afunder, and if it taftes 
mellow and fweet, breaks foft, and is full of flour from one end 
tothe other, it is good: So alfo if it fwims on the furface, 
when put into the water.—T he beft way of grinding it, is to 
bruife it in a mill compofed of two iron cylinders. ‘* Thefe 
bruife the malt without cutting its hufk, * fo that the hot water 
inftantly pierces its whole fubftance, and foon draws forth a rich 
tincture, with much lefs mafhing than in the common way.’ 

§ 3. Of Hops.—* The newer the hops are, the better they 
will always prove; for the fragrance of their flavour is in fome 
degree loft by keeping, though they be ever fo well preferved.’ 

4. Of the Brewhoufe, and of the veffels ufed in Brewing. 
‘ Too great care cannot be taken to keep every veffel perfectly 
clean and fweet, for if they are tainted, the liquor put into them 
contracts a difagreeable fcent.’ 

§5. Of the heat of Water for Majbing.—The malt fhould xo 
be put to it whilft boiling hot. 

§ 6. Of Mafbing.—When the water is brought to a due heat, 
the malt is to be put in very leifurely, and uniformly mixed _ 
therewith. Remark. ‘ It is found that the grains, after the 
feveral taps are fpent, remain of the fame bulk as before, or at 
leaft very little diminifhed. May we not from thence infer, that 
the part abforbed by the water, and in which the virtue of 
the malt and the ftrength of the beer confift, is contained in art 
exceedingly fmall compafs? It isindéed true, that hot water and 
iepedted mathes do fwell a little the hulls and fkins of the malt; 
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but no allowance for this increafe will be fufficient to remove the 
caufe of our furprize.’ ; 

§ 7. Of boiling the Wort. Obfervation : —That long boil. 
ing of the hop is a pernicious practice, and produceth an inert; 
auttere, and naufeous bitter, in the place of a pleafant, active, 
and aromatic one. But every brewer may eafily fuit the de. 
eree of bitternefs to his own palate, thus :—* Inftead of putting 
the hops into the wort when this is put into the copper, or be- 
fore it boils, they may be put in five minutes before the wort ig 
taken off the fire: if this is not fufficient to give the defired de. 
gree of fragrant bitter, ten minutes may be taken; and fo on to 
the time which fhall be found to anfwer. I prefer putting the 
hops to wart towards the latter end of the boiling, rather than 
at the beginning, becaufe the continued boiling of the liquor 
will diffipate their fragrance, even though the hops are taken 
out of the wort.’ 

As the defign of boiling the wort is to clear the liquor of im- 
purities, and to obtain the virtue of the hop; a much lefs time 
than ufual will be fufficient. ‘ It is, in fa@, of greater confe- 
quence than is generally imagined, that the wort be not boiled 
jonger than is neceflary ; becaufe that longer boiling difcharges 
it of fo much air, that the fermentation often becomes imperfe&: 
it gives, efpecially to ftrong extracts, a vifcidity which fermen- 
tation can {carcely ever get the better of, and it inevitably dif- 
perfes the fragrancy of the hops. From what I have feen, I am 
well aflured, that from 20 to 30 minutes boiling is fufficient for 
ftrong extracts, and from 30 to 60 for {mall beer.’—This 
method of boiling frong beer a foorter time than fmall, may 
(for any thing we know) be very right; tho’ we apprehend it ta 
be juft the reverfe of the common practice. , 

‘ Private perfons, who would regard only pleafure and health 
in their malt liquors, fhould never exceed eight, feldom fix, 
bufhels of malt to the hogfhead of their ftrongeft beer. Wher 
it is only of this ftrength, it will never hurt them, unlefs taken 
to great excefs; and at the fame time it will be ftrong enough 
to exhilarate the {pirits fufficiently to enliven converfation.. The 
quantity of hops mutt be fuited to the tafte of the drinker, and 
to the time that the liquor is to be kept. ‘The common allow- 
ance is, from one pound and an half’ [a very fmall allowance, 
truly!] * tothree pounds for a hogfhead.. For very ftrong beer, 
fome go as far as fix pounds.—Small beer fhould always be 
brewed by itfelf ; and in that cafe, two bufhels and an half of 
malt, and a pound and an half of hops, are fufficient to make 
a hogfhead.’ 

§ 10. Of fermenting Malt Liquors. : 

Caution ;—-* When the fermentation is at its height, all the 
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dirt, or foul yeaft, which rifes on the furface, muft be carefully 
dimmed off, whatever be the quality of the liquor.’ »: 
Though it be not common to rack beer off from the hogf- 
heads into whigh it is firft put ; yet as the lees in the cafk will 
be conftantly rifing upon every change of air, and fo produce 
frequent frettings, or flight fermentations, to which it is often 
owing that beer becomes foon hard, or contracts a degree of 
acidity; it feems to Mr. Mills highly advifeable, the better to pre- 
vent this, to rack the beer off into perfe€tly clean and {weet cafks; 
as foon as it is become tolerably clear. The caufe of the fret- 
tings being hereby removed, the liquor thus.managed will re- 
main long in a ftate of perfection, and probably become tho- 
roughly fine without the affiftance of art. 
—«§arr. Of the Difempers of Malt Liquors.—Among others, 
incident to beer, Mr. Mills mentions its appearing ropy: which, 
he fays, is very difficult to cure.—We have known it effectually 
cured, by putting a bunch of hyflop into the cafk. 

Chap. IV. treats of Diftillation; and Chap. V. Of Vinegar.— 
But we pafs from them, as it is high time we fhould, to Part VI. 
in which the Author fpeaks of the culture of fome plants which 
though not neceflarily included in the general management of a 
farm, are neverthelefs, objects of great benefit to the public, as 
well as to the hufbandman who rears them judicioufly. Thefe 
are Hemp, Flax, Madder, Woad, and Weld or Dyer’s-Weed.— 
Concerning the culture of each of thefe plants, he has colleéted 
(chiefly from M. Du Hamel) a variety of feemingly good direc 
tions: for the particulars of which, we muft, however, refer to 
the work itfelf ;—-which is concluded with an 

APPENDIX, 
containing corrections of, and additions to, all the five Volumes. 

Thefe additions (which are pretty confiderable) we fhall hope 
to fee inferted in their proper places, whenever a new Edition is 
called for; which may probably be the cafe foon: as we:really 
think Mr, Mills’s Work, a very judicious compijation, upon 
the whole, and highly deferving the notice of the public. We 
only wifh that he had been fomewhat more liberal: of his own 
reflections upon the quotations he makes; a tafk, which (if we 
may judge from a few fpecimens of that kind) he feems very 
capable of performing ; and which we would therefore beg leave 
fo recommend to his confideration, upon a revifal. 

InthePreface to this volume, (which was publifhed with thelaft 
number) he mentions the prefent Work as being only the fir/ part 
of his general plan: but what that plan is,:-he does not fay. 
He hints, however, that what ftill remains to be done will re- 
quire fo much time and labour, that, confidering his bad ftate 
of health, it is impofible for him to promife when it may be in 
Als power to finith it, . 
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4 Comparative View of the State and Faculties f Man, with thofe 
of the Animal World, t2mo. 3s. boun A Dodfley, 

HE following Difcourfes, (fays the Editor, in an Adver. 

tifement prefixed to them) were originally delivered in 4 
private literary fociety, without the moft diftant view to theit 
publication. It muft, in truth, be acknowledged that the Reader 
will find in them many hints thrown out on Subjects of conte. 
quence, which are not fo fully and accurately profecuted as their 
importance requires ; befides that the Sentiments are often ex. 
preffed with a freedom, which, however allowable in a private 
company, may perhaps be deemed too bold when offered to the 
Public. Ali this the Author himfelf was fully fenfible of, though 
he had neither leifure nor inclination to alter them. 

¢ This little Work, however, notwithftanding its imperfe@tions, 
has, in the Editor’s opinion, a very confiderable degree of merit; 
and in thefe fentiments he has the honour of being joined by 
feveral of the Author’s friends of great diftinétion in the Ree 
public of Letters. He has taken the liberty, therefore, of offer- 
ing it to the Public, almoft without the Author’s confent, though 
not without his knowledge : how far he has been his friend in 
fo doing, that Public, to whofe candor he fubmits it, muft 
determine.’ 

Such are the modeft terms, in which the Editor {peaks of a 
performance, which every man of tafte, will, we are perfuaded, 
perufe with pleafure; as it abounds with juft remarks on man 
ufeful and entertaining fubjects; while an original vein of think- 
ing runs through the whole of it: and, what is very uncommon 
in original thinkers, the Author writes with temper and mode- 
ration. He appears to be well acquainted with human nature, 
to pofiefs delicacy of fentiment, and fenfibility of heart ;. and, 
what mutt naturally procure him the efteem of every benevolent 
reader, to be a fincere friend to the higheft and beft interefts of 
humanity. . 

He fets out with a fort account of the different and oppofite 
views that have been given of huttian nature, of the manner in 
which enquiries into it have beet profecuted, of the peculiar 
difficulties attending the ftudy, and the reafons whiy. fo lit- 
tle progrefs has been made in the knowledge of it. He then 
proceeds, in the remaining part of his firft difcourfe, to make fome 
obfervations on certain advantages which the lower Animals feem 
to poflefs above us, and to eriquire: more particularly into the 
comparative ftate of mankind and the inferior Anitnals. This 
part of the work contains fome very ufeful remarks ; the ae 
is cérious and interefting, and we fincerely wifh the ing rit 
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Author had treated it at more length, as he feems well qualified 
for profecuting fuch enquiries with fuccefs. 

In the four remaining difcourfes, he confiders the ufes that 
mankind make of thofe advantages which they poflefs above the 
reft of the animal creation, and which are principally derived 
from reafon, the focial.principle, tafte, and religion. Hethen 
proceeds to confider the effects which a fuperior undesftanding 
has in promoting the happinefs of the individual, and to point 
out fome of the inconveniencies that attend it. The bulk of 
mankind, he obferves, look upon a perfon of diftinguifhed genius 
with that awe and diftant regard that is inconfiftent with confi- 
dence and friendfhip. They never unbofom themfelves to one 
they are afraid of, nor Jay open their weaknefles to one they think 
has none of his own. For this reafon we commonly find men of 
genius have the greateft real affection and friendfhip for fuch as 
are very much their inferiors in point of underftanding ; good 
natured, unobferving people, with whom they can indulge all 
their peculiarities and weaknefles without referve. Men of great 
abilities therefore, our Author fays, who prefer the fweets of 
focial life and private friendfhip to the vanity of being admired, 
muft carefully conceal their fuperiority, and bring themfelves 
down to the Jevel of thofe they converfe with. Neither muft this 
feem to be the effect of a defigned condefcenfion ; for this is fill 
more mortifying to human pride than the other. 

In regard to the focial principle, he obferves, that it does not 
appear to have any natural connexion with the underftanding ; 
that perfons of the beft underftanding poflefs it frequently in a 
very inferior degree to the reft of mankind; and that the idle, 
the diffipated, and the debauched, draw moft pleafure from it. 


- Notonly their pleafures but their vices are often of thefocial kind. 


This makes the focial principle warm and vigorous, and hence 
perhaps there is more friendfhip among them than among men of 
any other clafs, though confidering the flightne(s of its. founda- 
tion, fuch friendfhip cannot be fuppofed to be very lafting. Even 
drinking, our Author obferves, is found favourable to friendfhip, 
efpecially in northern climates, where the affections are naturally 
cold; as it produces an artificial warmth of temper, opens and 
enlarges the heart, and difpels the referve natural perhaps to 
wife men, but inconfiftent with friendfhip, which is entirely a 
connexion of the heart. 

The advantages derived to mankind from tafte, by which, fays 
our Author, is meant the improvement of the powers of the imar 
gination, are confined, he obferves, to a very {mall number. The 
fervile condition of the bulk of mankind requires conftant labour 
for their daily fubfiftence. This of neceffity deprives them ef 
the means of improving the powers cither of imagination or of 


reafon, except in fo far as their particular employments make 
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fuch an improvement neceffary. Yet there is great reafoy te 
think men of this clafs the happieft, at leaft fuch of them ag’ 
are raifed above want. If they do not enjoy the pleafures arifin 

from the proper culture of the higher powers of their nature, 
they are free from the mifery confequent upon the abufe of thefe 
powers. ‘They are likewife in full pofleffion of one great fource: 
of human happinefs, which is good health and good fpirits.: 
Their fpirits never languifh for want of exercife, and therefore. 
the tedium vite, the infupportable liftlefnefs arifing from the 
want of an object, fomething to with, or fomething to fear, is 
unknown among them. 

Our Author goes on to obferve, that the only powers of the 
mind, that have been much cultivated in this Ifland, are thofe of’ 
the underftanding. One unhappy confequence of this, he fays, 
has been to diflolve the natural union between philofophy and: 
the fine arts: an union extremely neceflary to their improvement, 
The influence of mufic over the mind, he obferves, is perhaps 
greater than that of any of the fine arts; and yet the effedts 
produced by it are inconfiderable. ‘This, we are told, is en-: 
tirely owing to its being in the hands of praétical Muficians, and 
not under the direction of tafte and philofophy ; for in order to 
give mufic any extenfive influence over the mind, the compofer: 
and performer muft be well acquainted with the human heart, 
the various aflociations of the paffions, and the natural tranfitions: 
from one to another, fo as to enable him to command them in 
confequence of his fkill in mufical expreffion. 

As our ingenious Author treats this fubje&t with more preci-' 
fion than any other which hath fallen under his confideration, 
we need make no apology for inferting part of what he has ad- 
vanced on this head. 

‘ Mufic, fays he, is the fcience of founds, in fo far as they af- 
fe& the mind.—Nature independent of cuftom has connected 
certain founds or tones with certain feelings of the mind.— 
Meafure or proportion in founds has likewife its foundation im 
nature. Thus certain tones are naturally adapted to folemn,; 
plaintive, and mournful fubjeéts, and the movement is flow; 
others are expreflive of the joyous and elevating, and the move- 
ment is quick.—Sounds likewife affect the mind, as they ar> 
loud or foft, rough or fmooth, diftin& from the confideration of 
their gravity or acutenefs. ‘hus in the Aéolian harp the tones 
are pleafant and foothing, though they do not vary in acutenefs, 
but only in loudnefs.—The effect of the common drum in rouf- 
ing and elevating the mind is very ftrong; yet it has no variety 
of notes; though the effect indeed here depends on the proportion 
and.meafure of the notes. 

¢ Melody confifts in the agreeable fucceffion of fingle founds. 
—The melody that pleafes in one country does not equally 
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eafe in another, though there are certain general principles 
which univerfally regulate it, the fcale of mutic being the fame 
in all countries.——Harmony confifts in the agreeable effect of 
founds differing in acutenefs produced together; the general 

inciples of it are likewife fixed, 

¢ One end of mufic is to communicate pleafure, but the far no- 
bler and more important is to command the paffions and move 
the heart. In the firft view it is an innocent amufement, well 
fitted to give an agreeable relaxation to the mind from the fatigue 
of ftudy or bufinefs.—In the other it is one of the moft ufeful 
arts in life. The effe&t of eloquence depends in a great meafure 
onit. We take mufic here in the large and proper fenfe of the 
word, the art of varioufly affe€ting the mind by the power.of 
founds. In this fenfe, all mankind are more or lefs judges of it, 
without regard to exactnefs of ear.—Every man feels the differ- 
ence between a fweet melodious voice, and a harfh diflonant 
one.—— 

‘ As the proper application of the voice to the purpofes of elo- 
quence has been little attended to, it has been thought an art 
unattainable by any rules, and depending entirely on natural 
tafte and genius. In fome meafure it certainly is fo, yet it is 
much more reducible to rules, and more capable of being taught, 
than is commonly imagined. Indeed before philofophy afcer- 
tains and methodizes the ideas and principles on which an art 
depends, it is no wonder it be difficult of acquifition.—The very 
language in which it is to be communicated is to be formed, and 
it is a confiderable time before this language comes to be under- 
ftood and adopted.——Wee have a remarkable inftance of this in 
the fubje& of mufical expreffion, or performing a piece of mufic 
with tafte and propriety. People were fenfible, that the fame 
mufic performed by different artifts had very different, effects. 
Yet they all played the fame notes, played equally well in tume 
and in time. But ftill there was an unknown fomewhat that 
gave it meaning and expreffion from one hand, while from an- 
other it was lifelefs and infipid.—-People were fatisfied in refolv- 
ing this into performing with or without tafte, which was 
thought the entire gift of nature.—Geminiani, who was both a 
Compofer and performer of the higheft clafs, firft thought of re- 
ducing the art of playing on the violin with tafte to rules, for 
which purpofe he was obliged to make a great addition to the 
mufical language and characters. The fcheme was executed 
with great ingenuity, yet it has fcarcely been attended to by any 
practical Baia ii except Mr. Avifon. 

© Mufic, like eloquence, muft propofe, as its end, a certain 
effec to be produced on the hearers. If it produces this effet, 
it is good mufic ; if it fails, it is bad.—No mufic can be pro- 
nounced good og bad in iffelf; it can only be relatively fo. 
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Every country has a melody peculiar to itfelf, exprefiive of the 
feveral paffions. “A compofer muft have a particular regard to 
this, if he propofes to affect them.—T hus in Scotland there js 
a fpecies of mufic perfectly well fitted to infpire that joyous mirth 
fuited to dancing, and a plaintive mufic peculiarly expreffive of 
that tendernefs and pleafing melancholy attendant on diftrefs jn 
love; both original in their kind, and different from every other 
in Europe.—It is of no confequence whence this mufic derives 
its origin whether it be fimple or complex, according to the 
rules of regular compofition, or againft them ; Whilft it produces 
its intended effect in a fuperior degree to any other, it is the pre. 
ferable mufic; and while a perfon feels this effect, it is a reflec. 
tion on his tafte and common fenfe, if not on his candor, to 
defpife it. 

< They who apply much of their time to mufic, acquire new 
taftes, befides their national one, and in the infinite variety 
which melody and harmony are capable of, difcover new fources 
of pleafure formerly unknown to them. But the fineft ‘natural 
tafie never adopts a new one, till the ear has been Jong ac- 
cuftomed to it, and after all feldom enters into it with that 
warmth and feeling, which thofe do, to whom it is national. 

‘ ‘The general admiration pretended to be given to foreign 
mufic in Britain, is a defpicable piece of affectation. In Ita 
we fee the natives tranfported. at the opera with all that variet 
of delight and paffion which the compofer intended to produce, 
—The fame opera in England is feen with the moft remarkable 
liftlefinefs and inattention. It can raife no paffion in the audi- 
ence, becaufe they do not underftand the language in which it 
is written.— To them it has as little meaning as a piece of ins 
ftrumental mufic. The ear may be tranfiently pleafed with the 
air of afong, but that is the moft trifling effect of mufic.— 
Among the very few who underftand the Janguage and epter 
with pleafure and tafte into the Italian mufic, the conduét of the 
dramatic part appears fo ridiculous, that they can fecl nothing 
of that tranfport of pafion, the united effect of mufic and 
poetry, which may be gradually raifed by the artful texture and 
unfolding of a dramatic ftory*.—-Yet vanity prevails fo mach 
over the very fenfe of pleafure, that the Italian opera is in Eng- 
Jand more frequented by people of rank, than any other public 
diverfion ; and they, to avoid the imputation of want of tafte, 
condemn themfelves to fome hours painful astendance on it every 
week, and to talk of it in raptures which their hearts never 
felt. : 

‘ Simplicity in melody is very neceffary in all mufic intended 
to reach the heart, or even greatly to delignt «he ear. ——The 
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effeét here muft be produced inftantaneoufly, or not at all. The 
fubject muft therefore be fimple and eafily traced, and not a fin- 
gle note or grace fhould be admitted, but what has 4 view to 
the propofed end. If fimplicity of melody be fo neceflary where 
the view is to move the paffions, fimplicity of harmony mutft be 
ftil] more neceflary. Some of the moft delicate touches of pa- 
thetic mufic will not allow any accompanyment. 

‘ The ancient mufic certainly produced much greater and 
more general effeéts than the modern, though the accounts of it 
be fuppofed greatly exaggerated. Yet the fcience of mufic was 
in a very low ftate among the ancients. They were ftrangers 
to harmony, al] the voices and inftruments being unifons in con- 
cert: and the inftruments they made ufe of, appear to have beert 
much inferior in refpect of compafs, expreffion, and variety, to 
thofe which we are poffefled of. Yet thefe very deficiencies might 
render their mufic more expreffive and powerful. The only view 
ef compofers was to touch the heart and the paffions, Proper 
melody was fufficient for this purpofe, which might eafily be 
comprehended and felt by the whole people.—There were not 
two different fpecies of mufic among them, as with us, one for 
the learned in the fcience, and another for the vulgar. 

‘ The introduGtion of harmony opened a new world in mufic. 
It promifed to give that variety which melody alone could never 
afford, and likewife to give melody an additional charm and 
energy. Unfortunately the firft compofers were fo immer/? in 
the ftudy of harmony, which foon appeared to be a fcience of 
great extent and intricacy, that thefe principal ends of it were 
forgot. They valued themfelves on the laboured conftruétion of 
parts which were multiplied in a furprifing manner. In fact, this 
art of counterpoint and complicated harmony was in a very few 
years brought to the higheft degree of perfection, after its in- 
troduction by Paleftine, who lived in the time of Leo X.—~ 
But this fpecies of mufic could only be underftood by the few 
who had made it their particular ftudy. To every one elfe it 
appeared a confufed jargon of founds without defign or meaning. 
To the very few who underftood it there appeared an evident 
deficiency in air or melody, efpecially when the parts were madé 
to run in ftrié&t fugues or canons, with which air is in a great 
meafure incompatible.—Befides the real deficiency of air in thefe 
compofitions, if required the attention to be conftantly exerted 
to trace the fubje& of the mufic, as it was alternately carried 
on through the feveral parts; an attention inconfiftent with 
what delights the ear, much more with what touches the paf- 
fions; where that is intended, the mind muft be difengaged, 
muft fee no contrivance, admire no execution ; but be open and 
paffive to the impreffion. 

‘ The artifice of fugues in vocal mufic, feems in a peculiar 
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manner ill adapted to all the paffions, If every one of four 
voices is exprefling a different fentiment and a different mufical 
paflage at the fame time, the hearer cannot poffibly attend to, 
and be affected with them all. This is a ftile of compofition in 
which a perfon, without the leaft tafte or genius, may arrive at 
great perfection, by the mere force of ftudy : But without avery 
great fhare of thefe to give fpirit and meaning to the leading airs 
or fubjeéts, fuch compofitions will always be dry and unaffecting, 
Befides the objections that lie againft all complex mufic cual 
dered gs to its compofition, there are others arifing from the 
great difficulty of its execution. It is not eafy to preferve a 
number of inftriments playing together in tune. Stringed in- 
ftruments are falting, while wind inftruments naturally rife in 
their tone during the performance. But it is not fufficient that 
all the performers play in the moft exact tune and time. They 
muft all underftand the ftile and defigi of the compofition, and 
be able to make the refponfes in the fugue with proper fpiric. 
Every one mut know how to carry on the fubject with the pro- 
per exprefion when it is his turn to lead; and when he falls 
into an auxiliary part, he muft know how to conduct his accom 
panyment in fuch a manner as to give an additional force to the 
leading fubject. But mufical tafte and judgment are moft re- 
markably difplayed in the proper accompanying of vocal mufic, 
e(pecially with the thorough bafs. If this is not conducted with 
the ftricteft attention to heighten the intended expreffion of the 
fong, it deftroys it altogether, as frequently happens from the 
throwing in the full chords, when a fingle note fhould only have 
been ftruck, or when perhaps the accompanyment fhould have 
ceafed altogether. 

‘ Thefe are difficulties few performers have an idea of, and 
fewer are able to conquer. Moft performers think they do all 
that is incumbent on them, if they play in tune and in time, 
and vanity often leads them to make their voice or inftrument to 
be heard above the reft, without troubling their heads about the 
compofer’s defign. 

¢ It bas been much the fafhion for fome years paft, to regard 
air entirely in mufical compofitions ; and the learned works of 
harmony have fallen into neglect, being confidered as cold and 
{piritlefs. ‘This change has been introduced by compofers who 
unfortunately happened to be great performers themfelves. 
‘Thefe people had no opportunities in the old compofitions of 
hewing the dexterity of their execution.; the wild and extrava-, 
gant fights, which they indulged in order to difplay this, being 
abfolutely deftructive of the harmony. They introduced there- 
fore folo’s of their own compofition, or concerto’s, which from 
the thinnefs and meagrene(s of the parts, cannot be confidered . 


in any other light than folos.—It is not eafy to characterife the 
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ftile of moft of thefe pieces. In truth they have no character 
or meaning at all. ‘The authors of them are little concerned 
what fubjeét they choofe, their fingle view being to excite the 
furprife and admiration of their hearers. This they do by the 
moft unnatural and wild excurfions, that have not the remoteft 
tendency to charm the ear or affect the heart. In many paflages 
they are grating to the ear when performed by the beft hands, 
but in others they are perfectly intolerable. , 

‘ A new ftile of compofition has lately been cultivated in 
Italy, and greatly promoted in Britain, particularly by one per- 
fon of rank. The prefent fafhion is to admire this, and to defpife 
Corelli as wanting fpirit and variety. ‘The truth is, Corelli’s 
excellence confifts in the chaftity of his compolition, in the rich- 
nefs and {weetnefs of his harmonies; the other pleafes by its 
fpirit and a wild luxuriancy, which makes an agreeable variety 
in aconcert. but pofleiies too little of the elegance and pathetic 
expreflion of mufic, to remain long the public tafte. 

‘ Though mufic, confidered in its ufeful app'ication, to de- 
light the ear and touch the paffions of the bulk of mankind, . 
requires the utmoft fimplicity, yet confidered as an art capable 
of giving a lafting and varied enjoyment to the few, who from 
a ftronger natural tafte devote part of their time and a'tention 
to its cultivation, it both admits, and requires variety, and even 
fome degree of complication. Not only the ear becomes more 
delicate by cultivation, but the mufical tafte. | 

‘ When the ear becomes acquainted with a variety of melo- 
dies, it begins by degrees to relifh others, befides thofe which 
are national. A national melody may have exprefhons for only 
afew affe&tions. A cultivated and enlarged tafte eafily adopts a 
greater variety of expreffions for thefe and other affections, and 
learns from the deepeft recefies of harmony, to exprefs fome, 
unknown to every national mufic. i 

* When one pratifes mufic much, the fimplicity of melody 
tires the ear. When he begins to hear an air he was formerly 
acquainted with, he immediately recollects the whole, and this. 
anticipation prevents his enjoying it. He requires therefore the 
afiftance of harmony, which, without hurting the melody, 
gives a variety to the mufic, and fometimes renders the melody 
more expreflive. Praétice enables one to trace the fubject of a 
complex concerto, as it is carried through the feveral parts, which 
toa common ear is an unmeaning jumble of founds. Diftinét 
from the pleafure which the ear receives here from the mufic,. 
there is another which arifes from the perception of the con- 
trivance and ingenuity of the compofer. ‘The enjoyment, it 
muft be owned, is not of that heart-felt kind which fimple mu- 
fic can only give, but of a more fober and fedate kind, which 
Proves more lafting : and it muft be confidered that whatever 
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touches the heart or the paffions very fenfibly, muft be applied 
with a very judicious and very {paring hand. The fweeteft and 
fulleft chords muft be feldom repeated, otherwife the certain effeQ 
is fatiety and difguft. “hey who are beft acquainted with the 
human heart, need not be told that this obfervation is not con- 
fined to mufic. 
¢ On the whole we may obferve, that mufical genius confifts 
in the invention of melody fuited to produce a defired cffe& on 
the mind. Mufical tafte confifts in conducting the melody 
with fpirit and elegance, in fuch a manner as to produce this 
fingle effect in its full force. 
¢ Judgment in mufic is fhewn by adapting fuch harmonious 
accompanyments to the melody as may give it a variety without 
deftroying its fimplicity ; in the preparation and refolution of 
difcords, and the artful tranfitions from one key to another, 
— Tafte in a performer confifts ina knowledge of the compofer’s 
defign, and exprefiing it in a@¢ {pirited and pathetic manner, 
without any view of fhewing’ the dexterity of his own execu- 
tion. But though al] thefe circumftances of compofition and 
performance fhould concur in a piece of mufic, yet it muft al- 
ways fail in affecting the paffions, unlefs its meaning and di- 
rection be afcertained by adapting it to fentiment and pathetic 
compofition. It exerts its greateft powers when ufed as an af- 
fiftant to poetry: hence the great fuperiority of vocal to in- 
ftrumental mufic: the human voice is capable of more juftnefs, 
and a more delicate mufical expreffion, than any inftrument 
whatever; the perfection of an inftrument depending on its 
neareft approach to it.— Vocal mufic is much confined by the 
language it is performed in. ‘The harmony and fweetnefs of 
the Greek and Italian languages gives them great advantages 
over the Englifh and French, which are harfh, unmufical, and 
full of confonants ; and this among other inconveniences occas 
fions perpetual facrifices of the quantity to the modulation. 
This is one great caufe of the flightnefs and want of variety: of 
the French mufic, which they in vain endeavour to cover and 
fupply by laboured and complex accompanyments.—As vocal 
mufic is the firft and moft natural mufic of every counuy, it is 
reafonable to expect fome analogy between it and the poetry of 
the country, to which it is always adapted.—The great fupe- 
riority of the Seotch fongs to the Englifh may in a great mea- 
fure be accounted for from this principle. “The Scotch fongs 
are fimple and tender, full of ftrokes of nature and paffion :— 
So is their mufic.— Moft of the Englifh fongs abound in quaint 
and childifh conceits. They all aim at wit, and fometimes at- 
tain it; but mufic has no expreffion for wit, and the mufic of 
their fongs is therefore flat and infipid, and fo little efteemed by 
the Englifh themfelves, that it is in a perpetual fluctuation, and 
has * 
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has never had any charatteriftic -ftile. On the other hand, 
England has produced many admirable compofers of church 
mufic. Their great attachment to counterpoint has often led 
_ them .into a wrong track ; in other refpeéts, they have fhewn 
both genius and tafte. Religion indeed opens the ampleft field 
for mufical, as well as poetical genius, it produces almoft all the 
variety of fubjects, which mufic can exprefs, the fublime, the 
joyous, the chearful, the ferene, the devout, the plaintive, the 
forrowful. It likewife warms the heart with that enthufiafm fo 
peculiarly neceffary in all works of genius. Accordingly the 
fineft compofitions in mufic we have, are in the church ftile. 
Handel far advanced in life, when his conftitution and fpirits 
feemed nearly exhaufted, was fo roufed by this fubjeét, that he - 
exhib proofs of extent and fublimity of genius in his Meffiah, 
fuperiof to any he had fhewed in his moft vigorous ‘and happy 
period of life. We have another inftance of the fame kind in 
Marcello, a noble Venetian, who fet the firft fifty pfalms to 
mufic. In this work he has united the fimplicity and pathos of 
the ancient mufic with the grace and variety of the modern. In 
compliance with the tafte of the times he was fometimes forced 
to leave that fimplicity of ftile which he loved and admired, but 
by doing fo he has enriched the art with a variety of the moft 
expreffive and unufual harmonies. The great object in vocal 
mufic is to make the mufic expreflive of the fentiment. How 
little this is ufually regarded appears by the practice of finging 
all the parts of a fong to the fame mufic, though the fentiments 
and paffions to be exprefied be ever fo different. If the mufic 
has any charaéter at all, this is a manifeft violation of tafte and 
common fenfe, as it is obvious every different fentiment and 
pafion fhould be exprefled in a ftile peculiarly fuited to itfelf. 
But the moft common blunder in compofers, who aim at ex- 
preflion, is their miftaking imitation for it.—’ 

Our Author’s defign in what he has advanced on this fubject 
is to fhew, that the principles of tafte in mufic, like thofe of 
the other fine arts, have their foundation in nature and common 
fenfe ; that thefe principles have been grofsly violated by thofe 
unworthy hands to whofe direction alone this delightful art is 
entrufted ; and that men of fenfe and genius fhould. not imagine 
they want an ear or a mufical tafte, becaufe they do not relifh 
much of the modern mufic, as in many cafes this is rather a 
proof of the goodnefs both of the one and the other. ; 

Having made fome obfervatioifs on the real objeéts produced. 
by a cultivated tafte in fome of the fine arts, he proceeds to con- 
fider its influence on the pleafure arifing from -fuch works of 
genius as are in a particular manner addrefled to the imagination 
- and the heart. After this he goes on to confider that principle 


of human nature which feems in a particular manner the cha- 
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racteriftic of the fpecies, viz. the fenfe of religion. And here 
Ke does not enquire into the evidence of religion. as founded in 
truth ; he only examines it as a principle founded in human 
nature, and the influence it has, or may have, on the happinefs 
e, mankind.———His obfervations on this fubje& appear to be 
very percinent and inftructive; and it is with difficulty we can 
refift the temptation to enrich our collection with fome of them: 
but we have already extended the article to a length proportionate 
to fo {mall a volume, though, perhaps, not to the importance 
of the matter which it contains.— With regard to the language 
of this performance, though it comes from a northern pen, we 
perceive in it few Scatiici/ms ; * prefently poffett,’ p. 4, for pof- 
Sf fed at prefent, being the moft material defect of this kind that 
hath occurted to our notice. RB) 
6 
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Dialogues of the Deaa*. The Fourth Edition, corre&ed. Tao 


which are added, Four new Dialogues. 8vo. 5s. Sandby. 


E have had occafion, in our account of former Dia- 

logues +, to take notice of the dificulty of excelling 

in the colloquial way of writing, which, for reafons there fpe~ 

cified, has been fo little cultivated in our language ; and we ex- 

prefled our doubt whether the method of dialogue is well adapted 

to fuch fubje&s as require deep inveftigation, and a connective 
chain of reafoning. 

The additional dialogues now before us do not remove our 
deubts in this refpect but rather tend to convince us that this- 
mode of compofition is not fuited to the difeuffion of grave and 
weighty points of argument; for, the frequent interruptions 
neceffary to kecp up the fpirit of dialogue, too often withdraw, 
our thoughts, and do not produce conviction fo readily, in. 
minds endued with a habit of attention, as a more clofe and 
connecied method of writing, In fhort, the way of colloquy’ 
feems better calculated to ridicule error, than to illuftrate truth.: 

With sefpect to the four additional dialogues under prefent 
confideration, they are in no degree inferior to thofe which 
precede them. . The firft contains many juft and entertaining 
refections., Czfar being hard prefled by Scipio, who concludes 
from Czfar’s. own relation, that the aim of all his aGtions was. 
tyranny, makes the following anfwer : | 

‘ Let us not deceive ourfelves with fcunds and names—T hat 
great minds fhould afpire to fovereign power is.a fixed law of 





* The author, Lord Lyrrg.ton. 


¥ See Review, Vol. XXIJ. p.35, and Vol. XXII. -p. 400. 
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fature. It is an injury to mankind, if the higheft abilities are 
not placed in the higheft ftations. Had you, Scipio, been kept 
down by the Republican jealoufy of Cato the Cenfor, Hannibal 
would have never been recalled out of Italy, nor defeated in 
Africk. And if I had not been treacheroufly murdered by the 
daggers of Brutus and Caffius, my fword wou!d have avenged 
the,defeat of Craflus, and added the empire of Parthia to that 
of Rome. Nor was my government tyrannical. Jt was mild, 
humane, and bounteous. ‘The world would have been happy 
under it, and wifhed its continuance: but my death broke the 
pillars of the public tranquillity, and brought upon the whole 
empire a direful {cene of calamity and confufion. 

© Scipio. You fay that great minds will naturally afpire to 
fovereign power. But, if they are good, as well as great, they 
will regulate their ambition by the Jaws of their country. . ‘The 
laws of Rome permitted me to afpire to the conduét of the war 
againft Carthage; but they did not permit you to turn her 
arms againft herfelf, and fubje& her to your will. The breach 
of one law of liberty is a greater evil to a nation than the lofs of 
a province ; and, in my opinion, the conqueft of the whole 
world would not be enough to compenfate for the total lofs of 
their freedom.’ 

Cefar not knowing how to evade the force of thefe arguments, 
recriminates on Scipio : ™ 

© You talk finely, Africanus—but afk yourfelf, whether the 
height and dignity of your mind, that noble pride which accom- 
panies the magnanimity of a hero, could always ftoop to a nice 
conformity with the laws of your country? Is there a law of 
liberty more effential, more facred than that, which obliges 
every member of a free community to fubmit himfelf,to a trial, 
upon a legal charge brought againft him for a public mifde- 
meanour ? In what manner did you anfwer a regular accufation 
from a tribune of the people, who charged you with embezzling 
the money of the ftate? You told your judges, that on that day 
you had vanguifbed Hannibal and Carthage, and bade them follow 
you to the temples to give thanks to the Gods. Nor could you ever be 
brought to ftand a legal trial, or juftify thofe accounts, which 
you had torn in the fenate, when they were queftioned there by 
two magiftrates in the name of the Roman people. Was this . 
acting like the fubje& of a free ftate? Had your, viiory pro- 
cured you an exemption from, juftice ? Had it given into your 
hands the money of the republic without account? If it had, 
you were king of Rome. Pharfalia, Thapfus, and Munda, could 
do no more for me.’ | 

After fome altercation, Scipio is brought to the following 
confeffion : . 

* Tacknowledge, my condaét in that bufinefs was not abfo- 
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Jutely blamelefs. “The generous pride of virtue was~too. 

in my mind. It made me forget I was creating a dangerous pre, 
cedent in declining to plead to a legal accufation, brought 
againft me bya magiftrate inveited with the majefty of the 
whole Roman people. It made me unjuftly accufe my country 
of ingratitude, when fhe had fhewn herfelf grateful, even be- 
yond the true bounds of policy and juftice, by not inflicting 
upon me any penalty for fo irregular a proceeding. But, at 
the fame time, what a proof did i give of moderation, and res 
fpect for her liberty, when my utmoft refentment could impel 
me to nothing more violent than a voluntary retreat, and quiet 
banifhment of myfelf from the city of Rome! Scipio Africanus 
offended, and living a private man, in a country-houfe at Li- 
ternum, was an example of more ufe to fecure the equality of 
the Roman commonwealth, than al] the power of its tribunes, 

‘ Ceafar. J had rather have been thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock, than have retired, as you did, to the ob{curity of a vil- 
Jage, after acting the firft part on the greateft theatre of the 
world. 

© Scipro. An ufurper exalted on the higheft throne of the uni- 
verfe is not fo glorious as I was in that obfcure Retirement. | 
hear indeed, that you, Czfar, have been deified by the flattery 
of fome of your fucceflors. But the imrartial judgment, of hif- 
tory has confecrated my name, and ranks me in the firft clafs 
of heroes and patriots : whereas the higheft praife her records, 
even under the dominion ufurped by your family, have given ta 
you, is, that your courage and talents we:e equal to the object 
your ambition afpired to, the empire of the world; and that you 
exercifed a fovereignty unjuftly acquircd with a magnanimous 
clemency, But it- would have been better for your country, 
and better for mankind, if you hed never exifted.’ 

This feems to be a very juft eftimate of Czfar’s charadter 5 
but, in our judgment, the inftance of S.ipio’s refufing .to an- 
fwer before the judicatory of his country, might have been 

re{el ftronger againft him by his antagonift: for, furely, he 
who refufes to plead before the lawful tribunal of his country, 
is as great a rebel again{ft the conftitution, as he who attempts 
to fubvert it by force of arms. 

The next dialogue, which paffes between Plato and Dio- 

enes, conveys fome fhrewd obfervations on the nature and 
efteét of flattery ; with which Diogenes having charged Plato, 
the latter replies in the following jutt and fpirited manner : 
- © Do you pretend, Diogenes, that, becaufe you were never 
in acourt, you never flattered ? How did you gain the affection 
of the people of Athens, but by foothing their ruling paffion, 
the defire of hearing their fuperiors abufed? Your cynic railing, 
was to them the moft acceptable flattery. This you well un- . 
na | watts derftood, 
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d@erftood, and'made your court to the vulgar, always envious 
and malignant, by trying to lower all dignity and confound all 
order: you made your court, I fay, as fervilely, and with as 
much offence to virtue, as the bafeft flatterer ever did to the 
moft corrupted prince. ° But true philofophy will difdain to a& 
either of thefe parts. Neither in the affemblies-of the people, 
nor in the cabinets of kings, will fhe obtain favour by foment- 
ing any bad difpofitions. If her endeavours to do good prove 
unfuccefsful, fhe will retire with honour, as an honeft phyfician 
departs from the ‘houfe of a patient, whofe diftemper he finds 
incurable, or who refufes to take the remedies he prefcribes. 

But if fhe fucceeds; if, like the mufic of Orpheus, her fweet 
perfuafions can mitigate the ferocity of the multitude, and tame 
their minds to a due obedience of laws and reverence of magi- 
ftrates; or if fhe can form a Timoleon, or a Numa Pompilius, 
to the government of a ftate, how meritorious is the work ! 
One king, nay one ‘ninifter, or counfellor of ftate, imbued with 
her precepts, is of more value than all the fpeculative, retired 
philofophers, or cynical revilers of princes and magiftrates, that 
ever lived upon earth.’ 

Thefe fentiments convey the keeneft reproof of the conduct 
of thofe mock- patriots who fervilely cringe to the rabble, while 
they affect to treat with infulting arrogance, thofe whom the 
conftitution teaches them to refpect. 

In the progrefs of the dialogue, Diogenes fneers at Plato con« 
terning his vifionary republic ;. to which Plato anfwers, 

§ Iamconfcious, Diogenes, that my republic was imaginary, 
and could never be eftablifhed. But they fhew as little know~ 
lege of what is practicable in politics, as I did in that-book, 
who fuppofe that the liberty of any civil fociety can be main- 
tained by the deftruction of order and decency, or promoted 
' by the petulance of unbridled defamation. 

‘ Diogenes. I never knew any government angry at defama- 
tion, when it fell on thofe who difliked or obftruéted its mea- 
fures. But I well remember, that the thirty tyrants at Athens 
called oppofition to them the deftruétion of order and decency. 

_Of the truth of thefe refletions, daily experience fatally cons 
vinces us. How often do we fee men who have rifen to power. 
by the arts of defamation, turn the moft rigid perfecutors of 
thofe who oppofe their meafures, while at the fame time they 
patronize the fouleft libels againft their competitors: and yet the. 
deluded multitude will ftill continue fo be the dupes of con- 
tending parties, who thus betray the public, and weaken the 
conftitution, to compafs their own priyate ends ! 

Jn the dialogue which follows, between Ariftides, Phociorn, 
and Demofthenes, the different principles of the two latter are. 
accurately fcrutinized ; Phocion is cenfured for having tempo- 


tized againft Philip, and for having at length been averfe to 
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ferve the public: Demofthenes, on the other hand, is com: 
mended for having carried the war out of Attica againft Philip 
but blamed for having been induced by the fpirit of party, to lay 
afide fo great a general as Phocion. : 

In the concluding dialogue, Marcus Aurelius Philofophus ana 
Servius ‘Tullius are the Interlocutors. The fubje& of this co. 
Joquy is curious, and particularly interefting to a Britith reader, 
Servius Tullius lays claim to merit, fuperior to that of Marcus 
Aurelius. °!’ | : 

‘ I riced nottell:you,’ fays the former, ¢ that the plan of go. 
vernment: inftituted by me was adopted by the Romans, when 
they had driven out Tarquin, the deftroyer of their liberty ; 
and gave its form to that republic, compofed of a due mixture 
of the recal, ariftocratical, and democratical powers, the ftrength 
and wifdom of which fubdued the world. ‘Thus all the glory 
of that great people, who for many ages excelled the reft of 
mankind in the arts of war and of policy, belongs origifially 
to me.’ . 

To which Marcus Aurelius anfwers : 

¢ There is much truth in what you fay. But would not the 
Romans have done better, if, after the expulfion of Tarquin, 
they had vefted the regal power in @ limited monarch, inftead of 
placing it-in two annual elective magiftrates, with the title of 
confuls ? This was a great deviation from your plan of govern- 
ment, and I think, an unwife one. For a divided réyalty’is a 
folecifm,. an abfurdity in politics. ‘ Nor was the regal power, 
committed to the adminiftration of confuls, continued in tHeir 
hands long enough, to enable them to finifh any difficult war, 
or othet:a& of great moment. From hence arofe a neceflity'of 
prolonging their commands beyond the legal term ; of fhorten- 
ing the interval prefcribed by the laws between the eleCtions to _ 
thofe offices; and of granting extraordinary commiffions and 
powers, by all which the republic was in the end deftroyed.”” 

To this Servius replies, that the revolution which enfued on 
the death of Lavinia, was made with fo much anger, that no 
wonder the Romans abolifhed the name of king. But if anger; 
fays he, ated too violently in reforming abufes, philofophy 
might have wifely corre€ted that error. He then proceeds to 
obferve, that Marcus Aurelius might have formed a limited 
monarchy: to which Marcus makes the following judicious 
reply : 
-* ] fhould have been happy indeed, if it had been in my 
power to do fuch good to my country. But the gods themfelves 
cannot force their bleffingon men, who by their vices are be+ 
come incapable to receive them. Liberty, like power, is only 
good for thofe who poflefs it, when it is under the conftant di- 
reétion of virtue. No laws can have force enough to hinder it 
from degenerating into faction and anarchy, where the — 
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of a nation are depraved ; and continual habits of vice will era~ 
dicate the very love of it out of the hearts of a people. A Mare 
cus Brutus, in my time, could not have drawn to his ftandard 
a fingle legion of Romans. But further, it is certain that the 
frit of Liberty is abfolutely incompatible with the /pirit. of «cone 
quji. To keep great conquered nations in fubjection and obe~ 
dience, great flanding armies are neceflary.. The generals. of 
thofe armies will not. long remain fubjeéts; and whoever ac» 
quires dominion by the. fword, muft rule by the fword. .If he. 
does not deftroy liberty, liberty will deftroy him.’ oa 
_Thefe fentiments are more particuiarly worthy our attention: 
at this critical conjunéture.; we have now a deplorable inftance 
before us of the fatal effects of extending dominion too widely. 
We fee an act of the Britifh legiflature openly oppofed by. Bri= 
tith fubjects: and the power of government (bitherto) too:weak: 
to enforce obedience to their authority. If there fhould be a 
necefity of employing military force, they and their mother-: 
country. would have caufe to mourn the occafion: and yet:the: 
mad multitude are dazzled with the fpirit.of conqueft,, not cons’ 
fidering, that conquefts are.purchafed by the immediate facrifices 
of their property, and at the hazard of their liberty. : 
The noble and ingenious Author concludes this dialogue:with: 
anencomium on the Britifh conftitution, which his Lordthip: 
has conftantly endeavoured to-preferve by his abilities, integrityy 


and moderation, mm 
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Pra&tical Obfervations concerning the Cure of the Venereal Difeafe 
by Mercurials. To which 1s added, a Letter to Peter Collinfon, 
Efg; F.R.S. containing an Account of an Ear of Dog’s Graft, 
that was fwallowed by a Child, and afterwards difcharged on its” 
Back. By Jonathan Wathen, Surgeon. 8yo. 1s. 6d, 
Rivington. | | | 


M* Wathen profeffes to point out that peculiar operation by’ 
which mercury removes the various appearances and de- 
grees of the Venereal Difeafe. His principles, he fays, are, 
founded on a ftri&t attention to a great number of cafes which” 
have occurred in practice ; and thefe are to be confideted as’ fo 

many experiments which have afforded him an opportunity of 

drawing conclufions with almoft the fame degree of certaifity as ’ 
In mathematical deduétions.—-Our Author’s experiments, however, ~ 
are not related, his cafes are unpublifhed, and he has vouchfafed 

only to favour the world with his a/mof? mathematical conclu- | 


fions,—T he moft remarkable of thefe we fhall briefly enume- ° 
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sate, and leave our Readers to judge how far they are new, how 
far they are juft, or how near they approach to matheinatical 
truths. The following are fome of Mr. Wathen’s concly- 
fions ;—that the /ues venerea, whether recent or chronic, loca} 
or univerfal, was never yet radically cured without the ufe of 
mercury ;—that the preparations contained in the London and 
Edinburgh difpenfatories, poflefs every valuable quality yet known, 
or perhaps obtainable from this mineral ;—that if two or three 
drachms. of the unguent. cerul. fort. be ufed every night, the 
mercurial fymptoms will make their appearance from the third 
to the fifth day ; and if continued in the fame dofe, a falivation 
will commence from the fixth to the ninth day; 7. ¢. after hav- 
ing ufed three ounces of the ointment, or one eunce of the mer- 
cury itfelf ;—that twelve grains of the pil. mercul. P. E. taken 
night and morning, will affect the mouth in about eight days, 
and, perfifted in for eight days longer, a ptyalifm will be raifed ; 
z.¢. by] two drachms of the mercury thus divided ;—that the 
mercur. dulcis fublimatus, which is the beft of the chymical clafs, 
when given from five to ten grains every night, will raife a fa- 
livation on the fixth, feventh, or eighth day; after having ad- 
miniftered fomewhat more than one drachm of this medicine;— 
that the mercur. corroffiv. fublim. which is the moft acrimonious 
preparation, given to one quarter of a grain twice a day, and 
perfifted in for a long time, feldom affe&ts the falivary glands, 





og. opersiga, in any fenfible manner ;—that this, the mercur. fac- 
e Otis" Bell 


Uof?’s Pill, Keyfer’s Pill, and indeed all the preparations 
of mercury are effentially the fame ;—that nothing can be more. 
abfurd than a bigotted attachment to any one of them; and that 
we may occafionally ufe them all, by adapting them to the 
patient’s cafe and fituation ;—that the mercur. carrof. fublim. is 
not to be depended on in thefe colder climates ;—that Keyfer’s 
Pills are inadequate to the cure of a confirmed ues ; and that 
the author of the Parallele des differentes methodes de traiter la ma- 
ladie vénérienne, accounts for their reputation in France, from the 
interefted patronage of the great; who have procured their gene- 
ral .ufe in the army and navy, and given rewards to fuch patients, 
and fanction only to fuch furgeons, who have made ufe of 
a: Pills :—that thefe pills are nothing more than mercury 
diflolved in vinegar:—and that Mf? Hawkins and Bromfield, 
after the moft candid tryal, have rejected both thefe and the fo- 
Jution. Thus much for the various preparations; now for 
our prnenas.s conclufions relative to the modus operandi of this mi- 
neral. 

‘Mr. Wathen afferts, that mercury does not a& by way of : 
extinction ;—that it has not the property of a fpecific antt- 
dote ;—that when thrown into the blood in a fufficient quantity, 
it powerfully acts upon both the folids and fluids ; er 
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the bulk and rigidity of the former, (the bones excepted) and 
breaking down and dividing the texture of the fluids:—the fe- 
rum of the blood is now muddy, the cruor without tenacity, 
and the whole mafs in @ ftate of diflolution. Hence the fymp- 
toms of a true plethora, and the neceffity of fome fpeedy eva- 
cuation ;—that nature generally determines this evacuation to 
be by the mouth; at other times by the inteftines ; and but 
rarely by the fkin or kidneys ;——that the venereal poifon is 
fufed and refolved in this common diffolution ; and expelled the 
body in the fubfequent evacuation ;—that the perfect cure de- 
pends upon an exact proportion in thefe three things: a fufficient 
quantity of the medicine, a total diflolution of the poifon, and 
its total evacuation:—and that the leaft deficiency in any of 
thefe points will neceflarily render the cure incompleat.—Such 
are our Author’s chief obfervations ; how near they approach to 
mathematical certainties, belongs not to us todetermine. There 
are fome however, we apprehend, who are extenfive practi- 
tioners, accurate obfervers, and good reafoners, who muft be 
charged with infidelity ;—who will even aflert that mercury is a 
fpecific ; an antidote to this particular poifon ; that it deftroys its 
nature; renders it inactive; and that continued and encreafed 
evacuations are not neceflary to wath it out of the body as ftill 
noxious. , (hey will afk too, if diflolution be the peculiar ope- 
ration of this mineral, whence the buffy, denfe ftate of the 
blood, which fometimes appears after a long continued ufe of 
mercury ?—-whence the more than ufually vifcid faliva, which is 
evacuated in a falivation? Has Mr. Wathen explained the 
peculiar operation of mercury ;—whence is it that the volatile 
faits, or other powerful folvents, are not equally efficacious 
antivenereals ?—-Whence is it, that one ounce of mercury ufed 
in the form of ointment ; two drachms of the fame adminiftered 
in the form of pills ; and only one drachm of the mercurius dul- 
tis, do all produce the fame mercurial fymptoms ?—~Some will 
doubt whether all the preparations of mercury can with pro- 
priety be faid to be ¢ffentially the fame. ‘The kelp or foffile alkali, 
as united with the marine acid, makes our common alimentary 
falt: and whence the neceffity of concluding’ that mercury, 
when combined with the fame acid, fhould retain its own indi- 
vidual nature ? 

We fhall juft mention Mr. Wathen’s practice. ——.When the 
difeafe is recent and local, half an ounce of the mercureal oint- 
ment is to be rubbed every morning on or as near the part af- 
fected as poffible ; four or five ftools are to be procured every 
day, which is an evacuation proportioned to the quantity of 
fluids difflolved by fuch a dofe of mercury; and this courfe is to 
be continued for a month or more.—T here are pra¢titioners who 
will call this a fomewhat Herculean method. In the worft’ 
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and moft malignant degrees of the /wes, where there are exoftofis 
caries, &c. a confiderable quantity of mercury, a total chan ” 
a) perfect refolution, and a plentiful evacuation by a repuli: 
ptyalyfm, are neceflary to perfect the cure. In the lefs ma: 
lignant degrees of the univerfal /ues, where the difeafe is not fy 
firmly rooted in the folid parts, Mr. Wathen Judicioufly ob. 
ferves, that it may be cured without a falivation ;—he gives the 
mercury in fuch dofes as lightly to affect the mouth, and keeps 
it acting in this proportion, by the well-timed interpofition of 
opening medicines. | 

The letter addreffled to Mr. Collinfon contains the cafe 
of a child which had fwallowed an ear of dog’s grafs. This 
accident occafioned violent reaching, coughing, and a kind of 
ftrangulation ; after this a pain in the ftomach, fever, lofs of 
appetite, ftinking breath, and at times the expeStoration of 
matter: all which fymptoms difappeared in about fourteen 
days. A tumor then began to form upon the back; this fuppu- 
rated, and on opening it there was found a fpike of the bor. 
deum fpurium of Parkinfon. Many cafes fimilar to this are 
related by practical writers ; in moft of which, however, the 
progreflive motion of the extraneous body was not affifted by’ 
the circumftances here enumerated. D 
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The Plays of William Shakefpeare, in Eight Volumes, with the Cor- 
reétions and Illuftrations of various Commentators, To which are 
added Notes by Sam. Johnfon. 8vo. al. 8s. bound. Ton- 
fon, &c. Concluded, from Page 301. 





T is prefumed the diftin@ion we endeavoured to eftablifh, in 
I our former article, refpe€ting the effects of dramatic repre- 
fentation, is too obvioufly fupported by fats, to be called in 
queftion by even the moft fcrupulous reader. It is not a little 
{urprifing, therefore, to find the critics implicitly adopting each 
other’s fentiments in this particular, and fucceffively maintaining, 
the neceflity of our being fo far deceived as to believe the diftrefs 
of a tragedian to be real, before we can poffibly be affected by it. 
Thus the ingenious Abbé Batteux, in treating of this fubjett, 
obferves, that ‘ if the place of the dramatic aétion be changed, 
or the time of it prolonged, the fpectator muft neceflarily per- 
ceive there is fome artifice ufed ; after the difcovery of which ~ 
deceit, he can no longer be brought to believe any thing that 
pafles, and confequently nothing in the reprefentation will be 
capable of affeing him.’ It is notorious, however, as hath 


already been obferved, that the fpectator is aflected, and yet be- 
ieves 
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feves nothing at all of the actual diftrefs of the fcene, or as our 
Editor calls it, the matertality of the fable. It is, alfo, no lefs 
certain, that the intereft we take in the reprefentation of the 
drama, doth by no means depend on.thofe retrofpective refine- 
ments of intelleé&t, te which Dr. Johnfon imputes it. We are 
moved by fympathy, and to this end the appearance, the imi- 
tation, of diftrefs, even though we are con{cious, on reflection, 
that it is no more than imitation, is yet fufficient: — 
Ut ridentibus arrident, ita fentibus alfunt 
Humani vultus.—— 
And hence the, poet proceeds to, lay down that rule, which, 
hath been as frequently mifapplied as his incredulus odi already. 
quoted : a view of the whole paflage, however, will {ufficiently 
explain it, as it did the former: 
Si vis me flere, dolendum eft 
Primum ipfe tibi; tunc tua me infortunia ledent 
Telephe, vel Peleu: ma/e fi mandata /ogueris, 
Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo. 
We fee here that it is the mere appearance, the imitation, of 
paffion * only, which is infifted on as neceffary and fufficient to 
affect the audience. Indeed, if this were not ‘the cafe, the 
critics muft have even gone fo far.as to confine unity of cha- 
racter to identity of perfon. And this they might have done 
alfo, with almoft as much propriety, as they pretend that a 
fpectator actually fuppofes himfelf to be where the fcene of the 
drama is laid. F or it is furely as difficult for him to conceive 
himfelf a€tually at Elfinore, while he is fitting in Drury-lane 
theatre, as it is for him to imagine Mr. Garrick, whofe face he 
knows very well, and who talks plain Englifh, fhould be really 
Hamlet, prince of Denmark. Dr. Johnfon, therefore, may 
fully prove the impoffibility of the drama’s being in its materia-. 
lity credited, and yet by no means exculpate Shakefpeare in the 
breach of the dramatic unities. : = 
It does not appear to us that either Ariftotle or Horace, from 
whom we feem to derive the * neceflity of obferving the unities 
of time and place,’ had any fuch notion, as the moderns enter- 
tain, of ¢ the neceffity of making the drama credible ;’ at leaft 
in fuch a manner as Dacier, Boflu, Rapin, Le Blanc, and Dr. 
Johnfon would have us believe. The défe&tive manner in ‘which . 
the plays of the ancients were reprefented, rendered indeed fuch 
an attempt to impofe on the audience ftill more impracticable . 
than-we even find it at prefent, with all the advantage of mov- ’ 
ing fcenes, and perfpective paintings. | 
Nothing feems ‘clearer than that Horace, in particular, 
knew how far the delufion could be carried, in its greateft de~ 
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gree of perfection ; and that the paffions only were to be imme. 
diately affected by dramatic reprefentation. Now, it is not he. 
ceflary, in moving the paflions, that the affecting obje& or cir- 
cumftance fhould have, in that particular inftance, the fanion 
of the reafon or underftanding. It is fufficient that the common 
train of reflections which may be immediately excited by fuch 
object or circumftance, and which, being ftored up in the me. 
mory, are direétly fuggefted without particular ratiocination,-do 
not offer any thing repugnant to that fympathy, which operates 
on the fenfes. ‘Thus the fictitious diftrefs of a miferable object 
in the ftreet, may have the fame effe&t on our paffions as one. 
that is real, although very different paffions might be affe@ted by 
the different objects, when the underftanding had diftinguifhed 
between them. And hence, without making any abfurd and 
unnatural diftin&tion between paffion and intellect, we fee how 
far fentiment, which is a mixture of both, is engaged as the fole 
judge and arbiter of dramatic reprefentations. But, as fenti- 
ment is not fo blind as mere appetite or paffion, fo it is not, on 
the other hand, fo difcerning as reafon, or intellec&t. It were 
abfurd, indeed, to goto the theatre as toan academy. We go 
there only to fee, veluti in fpeculum, the exterior appearance of 
the world ; not to ftudy that philofophy which teacheth us what 
it really is. And hence the underftanding enters into a com- 
pact, as it were, to keep holiday, while the paffions are amufing 
themfelves within the ordinary bounds of fentiment, or what is 
ufually called common fenfe. Even thefe bounds, however, are 
not to be broken. It is taken for granted, that the drama is 
materialiter a ition. But, notwithftanding this, it is neceflary 
that what is reprefented, fhould, as Ariftotle fays, be either 
what might have happened, or what ought to have happened; 
that is, the drama mutt proceed agreeable to probability or necef- 
fity. tis here to be obferved, however, that as the objects-of 
the drama are not immediately addrefled to the underftanding, 
fo the underftanding is not immediately to judge of this proba- 
bility or neceffity. Nor does it; for we frequently fee a philo- 
fopher affected as much as a clown, at a fcene, which the one 
would know on reflection to be abfolutely impoffible, while the 
other, let him reflect as long as he pleafed, would at laft think 
it very probable. A philofopher, on the other hand, knows a 
thoufand things to be probable, which a common man thinks 
to be utterly impoffible. And yet, in the common concerns of 
- ife, they reafon and aé& nearly alike; and in the. playhoule, 
where the bufinefs of ratiocination is laid afide, it is poffible for 
them to be equally affected with the reprefentations of ,the 
drama, The reafon is, that the philofopher, although he may 

now on reflection that what is reprefented is morally, or even 
phyfically, impoffible; yet, knowing, at the fame time, bee 
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fach is not the general opinion of the world, in conformity to 
which he is in a manner obliged to live, think and aéct, he 
judges of probabilities according to the common ftandard, and 
gives his paffions their full play amidft a thoufand abfurdities 
and improprieties: for why fhould he expect that truth and pro- 
priety upon the ftage which he does not meet with in life’? 

Thus we find that the condué of the drama, admitting its re- 
prefentation to be, as it really is, only a reprefentation, re 
quires only that degree of probability which is confiftent with 
the common fenfe, or common mode of thinking of the times, 
in which it is reprefented. And hence we fee that the fame 
chatacters and actions, which in one age or country might feem 
natural and probable, might in another appear unnatural, im- 
probable and marvellous, At the fame time, it is evident there 
muft be fome general rules, arifing from the coniftitution of 
human nature, and the progreflive developement of things, 
which muft be applicable to all ages and nations. So that 
the reprefentation of what happened in a diftant age or country, 
though marvellous, if reprefented of the time and place of re- 
prefentation, is included within the bounds of dramatic proba- 
bility. This is a circumftance alfo, to which the audience 
ought ever to pay a proper attention; as without it we do not 
fee how any other probability than that common to their own 
age and nation could go down with them; unlefs they were in a 
difpofition to accept the marvellous inftead of the pathetic. 

It is obferved by the Frerich academy, in their ftrictures on 
the Cid of Corneille, that it is eflential to the probable, whe- 
ther it be of. the ordinary or extraordinary kind, that when it is 
prefented to the audience, either the immediate imprefficn it makes 
on the mind, or their refleGtions on its parts and confiftency, 
fhould excite them to believe what is reprefented to have been 
tre, as they find nothing in fuch reprefentation repugnant to - 
that belief. ¢ Le vraifemblable, tant le commun que |’extra- 
ordinaire, doit avoir cela de particulier, que foit par le 
premiere notion de l’efprit, foit par reflexion fur toutes les 
parties dont il refulte, lorfque le poéte l’expofe aux auditeurs et 
aux {peGtateurs, ils fe portent 4 croire, faris autre preuve, qu'il 
he contient que de vrai, pour ce qu’ils ne voient rien qui y 
fepugne,’ , 

Here we fee the probable is defined to be, that which is ge- 
nerally conceived poffible, arid carries with it an apparent proof 
of fuch poffibility. We come tiow to confider, how far the ob- 
fervation of the dramatic unities may be neceflary to fupport the 
apparent proofs of this poffibility; and how far Shakefpeare 
hath broken through them. ‘To begin, as ufual, with that of 
action. The unity of action is fufficiently obferyed when a 
lingle end is propoted, to which all the means made ufe of, in 
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the piece, effe€tually tend. Thefe means, confifting of fubor. 
dinate actions, may accordingly be few or many, provided their 
feveral directions converge to one point, in which they unite 
and areconcentrated. ‘Ihere is one circumftance, however, to 
be particularly obferved with regard to the unities in general ; 
and this is, that thofe of ation, time and place, fhould never 
break into that of character. It were needlefs indeed to mention 
this to critics, who maintain the neceflity of obferving thefe 
unities in the ftri€teft manner, as defcribed by Boileau, 

Qu’en un lieu, qu’en un jour, un feul fait accomple 

Tienne jufqu’ a ja fin le theatre rempli : 
Becaufe it would be impoffible for them to err in this particu. 
lar: but the cate 1s different with regard to thofe, who may affirm 
with Dr. Johnfon, that, * becaufe the drama exhibits fucceffive 
imitations of fucceffive a€lions, the fecond imitation may repre. 
fent an action that happened years after the firft.” It is abfo 
lutely cflential to dramatic reprefentation, that the perfons of 
the drama fhou!d be known and fixed. Now, though it is not 
to be fuppofed, that, in the fpace of twenty-four hours, any 
great revolution can happen in the perfonality of the characters, 
{o great a change is naturally produced in a term of years, that 
the apparent proofs of the dramatic poffibility required would 
neceflarily be wanting in the reprefentation. For inftance, when 
Leontes, in the Winter’s Tale, is looking at the imaginary 
ftatue of Hermione, and fays to Paulina, , 
But yet, Paulina, 
Hermicne was not fo much wrinkled, nothing 
So aved as this feems : 


It is impoffible for the fpectator not to be offended with the 
palpable affront which is here offered to his fenfes*. For if 
the features of the player be not artificially difguifed, fince the 
was feen about an hour before, fixteen years younger, in she 
Arft and fecond aé, it is a moft glaring impofition on his €ye- 
fight ; and though her features fhould be a little begrimed with 
charcoal, to help the deceit, her fhape, air, and manner are 
the fame, and it is plain fhe was too recently in his company to 
pafs upon him fo foon again for an old acquaintance that had 
been fixteen years abfent. The impofition is ftill more grofs 
with refpect to the pcerfonality of Perdita, in the fame play; 
whom Paulina prefents, in the fecond a&, in fwaddling cloaths— 
Behold, my Lords, 

Altho’ the print be little, the whole matter 

And copy of the father ; eye, nofe, lip 
Can any thing be mére improbable than to fee the fame Perdita 
in the fourth aét a marriageable young fhepherdefs ? Whatever 











* Not merely to his underftanding, for his imagination might poffibly 
have falved the abfurdity, from the reflection of its being a -* ‘ 
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tiberties Shakefpeare hath taken with the unities in other pags 
he knew too well to attempt an impofition of this kind, He 
hath, therefore, introduced the chorus at the end of the third 
aft; by which means he hath in fact divided the drama into 
two parts; each part having different dramatis perfone. Dt. 
Johnfon queftions whether Shakefpeare knew the unities and 
rejected them by defign, or deviated from them by happy igno- 
rance. It is impoffible perhaps to determine this point; but we 
think it pretty clear, that, whether he learned the rules of the 
drama from the writings of the ancients or not, he was better 
verfed in them than any of his fucceflors that did. What fhould 
hinder Shakefpeare from drinking knowledge at the fountain- 
head as well as the ancients? Muft all knowledge be called ig 
norance, that is not obtained at fecond-hand, by means of 
books? It is proper for thofe, who cannot go alone, to be led 
by others; but Shakefpeare was the fondling of Nature, and 
needed not the leading-ftrings of Ariftotle. It does not follow, 
however, that the practice of the one, and the precepts of the 
other, are incompatible. It is by no means neceilary that Na- 
ture’s ftrong and vigorous offspring fhould be confined to that 
ftrict regularity of diet and regimen which is requifite to fupe 
port the weak and puny nurflings of art. They both, how- 
ever, purfue the-fame.objeéts, and attain them nearly by the 
fame means. Hence, though it fhould be true, that Shake- 
fpeare was 

———i——~above the critic’s law, 
| And but from Nature’s fountains {corn’d to draw, 
He might not deviate effentially from the general law of the Stae 
gyrite, although he did not fervilely adopt his particular rules. 
Indeed the point is almoft univerfally given up with regard to 
the unity of place ; the prefervation of which gives rife to more 
improbabilities than the breach of it.—But to return to that of 
ation. There is no doubt but Shakefpeare hath taken many 
exceptionable liberties ia this refpect, for want of a due atten= 
tion to the mechanical part of compofition. And this he hath 
done in common with the firft dramatic poets among the ane 
cients*. Nor is he, in this particular, to be juftified by any 
thing his Editor hath advanced: for the unity of action muft 
not only be fo far obferved as to preferve the unity of character, 
oo alfo fo far as to preferve an apparent wnity of defign in the 
able. 

As to the unity of time, Dr. Johnfon is alfo ftrangely mif- 
taken, with regard to its eflentiality in the drama. ‘ A play 
read (fays he) affects the mind like a play acted. It is there- 
fore evident that the action is not fuppofed to be real, and it 


* See Ariflotle’s Poetics. Chap, VI. 
. Cc 2 follows, 
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follows, that between the acts a longer or fhorter time may by 
allowed to pafs, and that no more account of {pace or Pree 
is be taken by the auditor of a drama, than by the reader of q 
narrative, before whom may pals in an hour the life of a hero, 
or the revolutions of an empire.’ Here again our Editor 
feemns to betray a want of acquaintance with the condué and 
effects of the drama.———I is very certain that a longer or 
fhorter time may be allowed to pafs between the acts, provided 
the union of character be preferved, and nothing intervene be- 
tween the two parts of the action but the lapfe of time; there 
is yet a wide difference between the auditor of a drama and the 
reader of a narrative. Few things can be reprefented in the 
fame time they are related; fo that it would be impoffible to re- 
pr ‘efent the whole life of am hero, or the revolutions of an em- 
pircs irr the fame time as the nifory of them might be read. Is 
is indeed impoffible for the action reprefented _ to feem to be 
longer than the actual time of reprefentation ; for, as we before 
eblerved, it is the fenfes, and not the imagination, that is im- 
mediately employed on the reprefentation. ! 
Dr. Johnfon indeed fays, that * time is, of all modes of exs 
tence, moit obfequious to the imagination ; 2 lapfe of years is 
as eafily conceived as a paflage of hours. In contemplation we 
éalily contract the time of real actions, and therefore willingly 
permit it to be contracted when we only fee their imitation.’ 
In this argument, however, as in almoft all his other reafoning 
on the fubjeét, the conclufion hath little to do with the pre- 
mifes. _ During the actual reprefentation of an action, we are 
Net ¢ -ontemplatina, but obferving ; and it is impoflible for us either 
to fhorten or to prolong the time of fuch reprefentation : but 
when it ceafes, as at the end of an at, or even in fhifting the 
feene, the attention of the fenfes being taken off, the imagina- 
tion is at Jiberty to act during the interval ; which, however 
fhort, is fufficient for the purpofe. And hence we fee that the 
frequent fhifting of the fcenes, though it may break in upon the 
feftriciions of action and place, it affords an opportunity of pre- 
ferving that of time, together with the firft and grand rule of 
probability. It ts pi eafant enough to fee how the French cria 
tics, Who affect to abide by the ftritteft obfervaitce of the’ uni- 
ties, perplex themfelves to excufe Corneille for the multiplicity 
of incidents in the Cid; the hero of which fights two duels, 
marches againft the enemy, returns, is brought to a folema 
trial; fichts again, and finds means to reconcile himfelf to his 
miftrefs, whole futher he had flain; and all this in the fpace of 
four and twenty hours. Now, it ts certain, that all thefe ac> 
tions, if properly difpofed in fuccefMfon, end judicioufly divided 
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' ‘The French, indeed, in fupport of the unity of place, main- 
¢ain that the ftage never fhould be empty during the act; in 
confequence of their obfervance of this rule, however, they are 
guilty of much greater abfurdities than would arife from fhifting 
the fcene. It is mentioned, as an inftance of confummate {kill 
in Corneille, that he hath provided, in one of his plays, for keep- 
ing the ftage full, while one of the charaGers goes to the held to 
fiht, and returns conqueror. Now had this fuppofed combat 
pafled during the interval between the aéts, or even during the 
fhifting of the fcene, it had not tranigrefled the bounds of dra- 
matic probability, becaufe it then had pafled during the inter- 
lude of the imagination ; but the audience would not fail of per- 
ceiving the improbability of a combat’s being fought while they 
had been liftening to fome twenty or thirty lines, fpoken by the 
erfons of the ftage. The unity of time, is, indeed, fo far eflen- 
tial to the drama, that the fucceffive actions reprefented muft be 
confined to the time of actual reprefentation ; although the in- 
tervals between them may be as long as the poet pleafes, confift- 
ent with the prefervation of the unity of character, and that of 
the defign of the fable. 

In refpeét to the unity of place; it appears more than pro- 
bable, that the pretended necefiity of it originally arofe from the 
imperfect ftate of the ancient theatres, as it is plain that the 
French poets have abfurdly involved themfelves in the moft ridi- 
culous perplexities by adopting it to an unneceflary degree. There 
can be no doubt, however, that it is fo far efiential to the drama, 
asit is neceflary to preferve the unity of action: for as the in- 
terval of time may in fome cafes be fo great as to vary the per- 
fonality, ar deftroy the unity of character, fo the tranfition of 
place may be fo great as to deftroy the unity of the action. We 
fhould not be more vehement, indeed, than Dr, Johnfon, in 
reproaching a poet who fhould make his firft aét pafs in Ve- 
nice, and his next in Cyprus, provided they were both fo nearly 
related as when Shakefpeare wrote his Othello; but we fhould 
no great opinion of the dramatic conduét of a piece, the firit 
{cene of which fhould be laid in England, and the laft in China. 
In any other refpect, however, it is certain that the unity of 
place is unneceflary to the modern drama, as tle attention of 
the fpectator is always diverted from the action of the picce, 
and the imagination is at liberty during the change of the fcene. 
—It appears, on the whole, that the unities are effential to the 
drama, though not in that degree as hath been afferted by the 
critics; fo that the refult of Dr. Johnfon’s enquiries concerning 
them, is as erroncous as his fuppofition of the neceffity on which 
they were founded. ; 

Having difmiffed this fubject, our Editor proceeds to give us 
kis fentiments, concerning Shakefpeare as a writer, in general. 
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The fcholarfhip of this great genius hath’been a point much dit. 
puted among the critics. Dr.: Johnfon is of opinion, that he 
had fome little learning, though not fo much as fome other of 
hiis editors are willing to allow him. ‘* It is moft likely, fays 
be, that he had learned Latin fufficiently to make him acquainted 
with conftruction, but that he never advanced to an eafy perufal 
of the Romanauthors. Concerning his {kill in modern langua. 
ges, I can find no fufficient ground of determination ; but as no 
jmitations of French or Italian authors have been difcovered, 
though the Italian poetry was then high in efteem, I am inclin. 
ed to believe, that he read little more than Englifh, and chofe 
for his fables only fuch tales as he found tranflated, 

‘ That much knowledge is {cattered over his works is ve 
juitly obferved by Pope, but it is often fuch knowledge as books 
did not fupply. He that will underftand Shakefpeare, muf not 
be content to ftudy him in the clofet, he muft look for his meane 
ing fometimes among the fports of the field, and fometimes 
among the manufactures of the fhop. 

‘ There is however proof enough that he was a very diligent 
reader, nor was our language then fo indigent of books, but 
that he might very liberally indulge his curiofity without excur- 
fion into foreign literature. Many of the Roman authors were 
tranflated, and fome of the Greek ; the reformation had filled 
the kingdom with theological learning ; moft of the topics of 
human difquifition had found Englifh writers; and poetry had 
been cultivated, not only with diligence, but fuccefs. This was 
a ftock of knowledge fufficient for a mind fo capable of appropri- 
ating and improving it. 

‘ But the greater part of his excellence was the product of his 
own genius. He found the Englifh ftage in a ftate of the ut- 
smoft rudencfs ; no eflays either in tragedy or comedy had ap- 
.peazred, from which it could be difcovered to what degree of de- 
light either one or other might be carried. Neither character 
nor dialogue were yet underftood. Shakefpeare may be truly 
faid to have introduced them both amongft us, and in fome 
of his happier fcenes to have carried them both to the utmoft 
height. 

© By what gradation of improvement he proceeded, is not 
_eafily known; for the chronology of his works is yet unfettled, 
_Rowe-is of opinion, that ** perhaps. we are not to look for his 
beginning, like thofe of other writers, in his leaft perfect works; 
art had fo little, and nature fo large a fhare in what he did, that 
for ought 1 know, fays he, the performances of his youth, as 
they were the moft vigorous, were the beft.” But the power 
of nature is only the power of ufing to any certain purpofe the 
materials which diligence procures, of opportunity . fupplies, 
Nature gives no man knowledge, and when images are colle@- 
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ed by ftudy and experience, can only affift in combining or ap- 
plying them. Shakefpeare, however favoured by nature, could 
impart only what he had learned; and as he mutt increafe his 
ideas, like other mortals, by gradual acquifition, he, like 
them, grew wifer ashe grew older, could difplay life better, as 
he knew it more, and inftruct with more efficacy, as he was 
himfelf more amply inftructed. ) 

¢ There is a vigilance of obfervation and accuracy of diftinc- 
tion which books and precepts cannot confer ; from this almoft 
all original and native excellence proceeds. Shakefpeare muft 
have looked upon mankind with perfpicacity, in the higheft de- 
gree curious and attentive. Other writers borrow their charac- 
ters from preceding writers, and diverfify them only by the ac- 
cidental appendages of prefent manners; the drefs is a little va- 
ried, but the body is the fame. Our authour had both matter 
and form to provide; for except the characters of Chaucer, to 
whom I think he is not much indebted, there were no writers 
in Englifh, and perhaps not many other modern languages, 
which fhewed life in its native colours.’ 

On the other hand, Dr. Johnfon obferves, ‘ It muft be at 
leaft confefled, that as we owe every thing to him, he owes 
fomething to us; that, if much of his praife is paid by percep- 
tion and judgment, much is likewife given by cuftom and vene- 
ration. We fix our eyes upon his graces, and turn them from 
his deformities, and endure in him what we fhould in another 
Joath or defpife. If we endured without praifing, refpe&t for 
the father of our drama might excufe us ; but I have feen in the 
book of fome modern critick, a colleétion of anomalies, which 
fhew that he has corrupted language by every mode of depra- 
vation, but which his admirer has accumulated as a monument 
of honour. 

‘ He has fcenes of undoubted and perpetual ‘excellence, but 


‘perhaps not one play, which, if it were now exhibited as the 


work of a contemporary writer, would be heard to the concla- 
fion. I am indeed far from thinking, that~his works weve 
wrought to his own ideas of perfection ; when they were fuch 
as would fatisfy the audience, they fatisfied the writer. It is 
feldom that authours, though more ftudious of fame than Shake- 
{peare, rife much above the ftandard of their own age; to add 
a little to what is beft will always be fufficient for prefent praife, 
and thofe who find themfelves exalted into fame, are willing to 
credit their encomiafts, and to fpare the labour of contending 

with themfelves.’ 25 
One of the greateft encomiums, however, that can be paid to 
Shakefpear, and in which all his commentators feem to agree, is 
that remarkable modefty, which caufed him to think fo lightly 
of his own productions. How different, in this refpe&, was this 
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inimitable writer to the modern tribe of authors, who ‘plume, 
themfelves fo highly, and fet fuch an enormous value on the ]i- 
terary Nothings they occafionally produce ! 

‘ It does not appear, fays our Editor, that Shakefpeare thought 
his works worthy of polterity, that he levied any ideal tribute 
upon future times, or had any further profpect, than of prefent 
popularity and prefent profit. When his plays had been aéted, 
his hope was at anend ; he follicited no addition of honour from 
the reader. He therefore made no fcruple to repeat the fame 
jefts in many dialogues, or to entangle different plots by the 
fame knot of perplexity, which may be at leaft forgiven him, by 
thefe who recollect, that of Congreve’s four comedies, two are 
concluded by a marriage ina mafk, by a deception, which per- 
haps never happened, and which, whether likely or not, he 
did not invent. 

‘ So carelefs was this great poet of future fame, that, though 
he retired to eafe and plenty, while he was yet little declined into 
the vale of years, before he could be difgufted with fatigue, or 
difabled by infirmity, he made no celleétion of his works, nor 
defired to refcue thofe that had been already publifhed from the 
depravations that obfcured them, or fecure to the reft a better 
deftiny, by giving them to the world in their genuine ftate. 

¢ Of the plays which bear the name of Shakefpeare in the 
Ja‘e editions, the greater part were not publifhed till about feven 
years after his death, and the few which appeared in his life are 
apparently thruft into the world without the care of the authour, 
and therefore probably without his knowledge.’ 

Having treated of the chara¢ter and abilities of the poet, Dr. 
Johnfon proceeds to confider thofe of his editors : 

¢ Of all the publifhers, fays he, clandeftine or profeffed, their 
negligence and unfkilfulnefs has by the late revifers been fuffici- 
ently fhown. The faults of all are indeed numerous and grofs, 
and have not only corrupted many paflages perhaps beyond re- 
covery, but have brought others into fufpicion, which are only 

‘obfcured by obfolete phrafeology, or by the writer’s unfkilfulnefs 
_and affectation. To alter is more eafy than to explain, and te- 
merity is a more common quality than diligence. ‘Thofe who 
faw that they muft employ conjecture to a certain degree, were 
‘willing to indulge it a little further. Had the authour pub- 
Jifhed his own works, we fhould have fat quietly down to dif- 
‘entangle his. intricacies, and clear his obfcurities; but now we 
tear what we cannot loofe, and eject what we happen not to 
underftand. 

_ ¢ The faults are more than could have happened without 
the concurrence of many caufes. The ftileof Shakefpeare was 
in itfelf. ungrammatical, perplexed and obfcure; his works were 
_ tranicribed:for the players, by thofe who may be fuppofed ' me 
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{eldom underftood them ; they were tranfmitted by copiers equal- 
ly unfkilful, who ftill multiplied ecrrours; they were perhaps 
fometimes mutilated by the actors, for the fake of fhortening 
the fpeeches ; and were at laft printed without correction of the 

refs. 
‘In this ftate they remained, not, as Dr. Warburton fup- 
pofes, becaufe they were unregarded, but becaufe the. editor's 
art was not yet applied to modern languages, .and our anceftars 
were accuftomed to fo much negligence of Englifh printers, that 
they could very patiently endure it. At laftan edition was un- 
dertaken by Rowe ; not becaufe a poet was to be publifhed by 
a poet, for Rowe feems to have thought very little on correction 
or explanation, but that our authour’s works might appear like 
thofe of his fraternity, with the appendages of a life andrecom- 
mendatory preface. Rowe has been clamoroufly blamed for not 
performing what he did not undertake, and it is time that juf- 
tice be done him, by confeffing, that though he feems to have 
had no thought of corruption beyond the printer’s errours, yet 
he has made many emendations, if they were not made before, 
which his fucceffors have received without acknowledgment, and 
which, if they had produced them, would have filled pages and 
pages with cenfures of the ftupidity by which the faults were 
committed, with difplays of the abfurdities which they involved, 
with oftentatious expolitions of the new reading, and felf-con- 
gratulations on the happine/s of difcovering it.’ 

The nation, continues the Prefacer, had been for many years 
content enough with Mr. Rowe’s performance, when Mr. ‘Pope 
made them acquainted with the true ftate of Shakefpeare’s text, 
fhewed that it was extremely corrupt, and gave reafon to hope 
that there were means of reforming it. Mr. Pope’s edition, 
however, he obferves, fell below his own expectations, and he 
was fo much offended, when he was found to have Iecft any 


thing for athers to do, that he pafled the latter part of his life 


in : ftate of hoftility with verbal criticifm,———Dr. Johnfon pra- 
ceeds : 

‘ Pope was fucceeded by Theobald, a man of narrow come 
prehenfion and fmall acquifitions, with no native and intrinfic 
iplendour of genius, with little of the artificial light of learn- 
ing, but zealous for minute accuracy, and not negligent in pur- 
juing. He collated the ancient. copies, and reéfified many er- 
rours. A man fo anxioufly fcrupulous might have been ex- 
pected to do more, but what Aittle he did was commonly right.” 
—Is our Editor here altogether confiftent? Is Theobald’s doing 
little, compatible with his having been zealoufly and diligently 
attached to minute accuracy ; with his having collated the an- 
Cient copies and reétified many errours ? . 7 
Dr, Johnfon indced proceeds to treat poor-Theabald with 
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great feverity, fumming up his character, as an Editor, with the 
following reflections. * Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, 
thus mean and faithlefs, thus petulant and oftentatious, by the 
good luck of having Pope for his enemy, has efcaped; and 
efcaped alone, with reputation from this undertaking. So wi}. 
lingly does the world fupport thofe who follicit favour, againtt 
thofe who command reverence ; and fo eafily is he praifed, whom 
mo man can envy.” 

It is very true, as Dr. Johnfon obferves, that Theobald hath 
efcaped alone with reputation from the tafk of commenting on 
Shakefpeare ; we cannot impute it, however, to the motives af- 
figned by the prefent Editor. On the contrary, we are well 
convinced, that the object of praife is generally the obje& of 
envy, and wicé verfa; although it is certain, that in notorious 
cafes, the pubiic prepoficilion fometimes gives way to public 
juftice. At the fame time, the writer muft content himfelf with 
a very flender pittance of fame, indeed, who derives it only from 
the public compaffion. Fame, like other ftrumpets, may be 
fometimes bullied into compliance, but the fondeft of her lov. 
ers may pine himfelf into a confumption, ere he obtains any 
fubftantial favour from her pity. 

Of Sir Thomas Hanmer, Shakefpeare’s next editor, the Pre- 
facer {peaks with great moderation and candour ; giving him the 
due praife to which we think he is juftly entitled. 

We fhall give what he fays of the next editor * in his own 
words. 

¢ Of the laft editor it is more difficult to fpeak. Refpect is 
due to high place, tendernefs to living reputation, and venera- 
tion to genius and learning; but he cannot be juftly offended 
at that liberty of which he has himfelf fo frequently given an 
example, nor very folicitous what is thought of notes, which he 
ought never to have confidered as part of his ferious employ- 
ments, and which, I fuppofe, finct the ardour of compofition 
is remitted, he no longer numbers among his happy effufions. 

‘ The original and predominant errour of his commentary, 38 
acquiefcence in his firft thoughts; that precipitation which is pro- 
duced by confcioufnefs of quick difcernment; and that confi- 
dence which prefumes to do, by furveying the furface, what la 
pour only can perform, by penetrating [to} the bottom. His notes 
exhibit fometimes perverfe interpretations, and fometimes Im- 
probable conjectures ; he at one time gives the authour more 
profundity of meaning, than the fentence admits, and at ano- 
ther difcovers abfurdities, where the fenfe is plain to every other 
reader. But his emendations are likewife often happy 
juft; and his interpretation of obfcure paflages learned and {% 

acious. 
. ¢ OF his notes; I have commonly rejected: thole,. — 
whic 


* Dr. Warburton. 
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which the general voice of the publick has exclaimed, or which 
their own incongruity immediately condemns, and which, I fup- 
pofe the authour himfelf would defire to be forgotten. Of the 
felt, to part | have given the higheft approbation, by inferting 
the offered reading in the text; part I have left to the judgment 
of the reader, as doubtful, though fpecious; and part | have 
cerifured without referve, but I am fure without bitternefs of 
malice, and, I hope, without wantonnefs of infult.’ 

The prefacer does feveral other annotators on Shakefpeare the 
honour of mentioning them, particularly the authors of the Ca- 
nons of Criticifm, Mr. Upton and Dr. Grey, but with different 
degrees of approbation and cenfure. He difmiffes them, never- 
thelefs, with the following general and apparently-ingenuous re- 
flections : 

‘ Ican fay with great fincerity of all my predeceffors, what 
I hope will hereafter be faid of me, that not.one has left Shake- 
{fpeare without improvement, nor is there one to whom I have 
not been indebted for affiftance aud information. Whatever I 
have taken from them it was my intention to refer to its original 
authour, and it is certain, that what. I have not given to ano- 
ther, I believed when I wrote it to be my own. In fome per- 
haps I have been anticipated; but if I am ever found to en- 
croach upon the remarks of any other commentator, I am will- 
ing that the honour, be it more or lefs, fhould be transferred to 
the firft claimant, for his right, and his alone, ftands above dif- 
pute ; the fecond can prove his pretenfions only to himfelf, nor 
can himfelf always diftinguifh invention, with fufficient cers 
tainty, from recollection.’ 

Our Editor proceeds next to give an account of what he hath 
done, or attempted to do himfelf, and to apologize for what he 
hath not done, or confeffedly found himfelf unableto do, We 
cannot help being fomewhact apprehenfive, however, that 
the readers of this part of Dr. Johnfon’s preface, will be apt to 
think he hath, in more places than one, betrayed a-confciouf- 
nefs of the want of application in his pretended endeavours, as 
well as of the ill fuccefs attending them. ‘There runs, indeed, 


‘through the whole of this preface, fuch a mixed and inconfiftent 


vein of praife and cenfure refpecting others ; and of boafting and 
excufe regarding himfelf, that we think we difcover it to be the 
production of a wavering pen, directed by a hand equally wea- 
ried and difgufted with a tafk, injudicioufly undertaken, arid as 
indolently purfued. We fhall take our leave of it therefore with 
one more quotation, which may ferve farther to confirm what is 
here advanced : 
‘Perhaps I may not be more cénfured for doing wrong, than 
for doing little ; for raifing in the publick expeétations, which 
at laft I have not anfwered. The expectation of ignorance is 
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indefinite, and that of knowledge is often tyrannical. It is hard 
to fatisfy thofe who know not what to demand, or thofe who 
demand by defign what they think impoffible to be done. I have 
indeed difappointed no opinion more than my own; yet I have 
endeavoured to perform my tafk with no flight folicitude. Nog 
a fingle paflage in the whole work has appeared to me core 
rupt, which { have not attempted to reftore; or obfcure, 
which I have not endeavoured to illuftrate. In many I haye 
failed like others; and from many, after all my efforts, | 
have retreated, and confefled the repulfe, I have not paffed over, 
with affected fuperiority, what is equally difficult to the reader 
and to myfelf, but where I could not inftruét him, have owned 
my ignorance. I might eafily have accumulated a mafs of feem- 
ing learning upon eafy fcenes ; but it ought not to be imputed to 
negligence, that, where nothing was neceflary, nothing has 
been done, or that, where others have faid enough, I have faid 
no more.’ 

As to the work itfelf; the prefent Editor hath prefixed the 
feveral prefaces of Pope, Theobald, Hanmer and Warburton, as 
alfo the dedication and preface of Heminge and Condell, and 
Shakefpeare’s life by Mr. Rowe. Of Mr. Pope’s notes the Edi- 
tor hath retained the whole; in order, as he fays, that no frag- 
ment of fo great a writer may be loft. With Dr, Johnfon’s 
Jeave, however, as Mr. Pope’s attempts on Shakefpeare do fe 
little honour to his memory, a future editor who affected to 


‘revere that memory ought io have fupprefled them; ,at leaf 


thofe of them which were the moft exceptionable.— Of Theo- 
bald’s notes, the weak, ignorant, mean, fatthlefs, petulant, oftenta- 
tious Theobald, the prefent Editor hath generally retained thofe 
which he retained Aimfelf in his fecond edition ; and thefe, we 
muft acquaint our Readers, are not a few nor unimportant.— 
Of Sir ‘Thomas Hanmer’s notes, Dr. Jobnfon profefles, and we 
find no reafon to difbelieve him, that he hath inferted them all, 
—To Dr. Warburton he is ftill more obliged than to any of 
the preceeding commentators, at leaft in point of quantity. 
To the author of the Canons of Criticifm he is alfo equally 
obliged in point of quality; but we know not to what caule 
we muft impute it, that the Editor is fo extremely {paring of 
confeffing his obligations, from this quarter. 

As to the Editor’s own notes, it poffibly will not be expected 
they fhould be fo numerous, or fo important, as thofe he had an 
opportunity of borrowing from his predeceffors: the Reader will 
meet with fome of them, however, here and there interfperfed 
among the reft, and like the reft, bona quaedam, mala, mediocra. 
If the Reader fhould complain that thefe are too few and infig- 
nificant, we can only impute their paucity and want of impof- 


tance to a notion entertained by the Editor (the moft unfortpnaty 


fure that ever entered info the head of a commentator !) that the 
, Z Reader 
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Reader is more, and better pleafed with what he finds out him- 
felf, than with what the moft fagacious fcholiaft can point out 
to him. But this plea, if admitted, would of courfe be urged 
too far, and even fuperfede the tafk of any commentator at all. 
Indeed Dr. Johnfon feems full as little folicitous about the fuc- 
cefs of his annotations, as he could poffibly be about the com- 
pofing them; it is to be wifhed, however, for the fake of his 
own reputation, that he had always treated the poet with the 
fame candour as he profe/fes to have obferved toward his” brother 


commentators. K 
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A Letter to the Right Reverend Author of the Divine Legation of 
Mofes demonftrated ; in Anfwer to the Appendix to the fifth Vo- 
lume of that Ifork : with an Appendix, containing a former lite- 

- vary Correfpondence. By a late Profeffor in the Univerfity of 
Oxford. OGavo. 186d. Millar and Dodfley. 


HEN a perfon of gentle and amiable manners, of un- 

blemifhed character, and eminent abilities, is calum- 
niated, and treated in the moft injurious manner by a haughty 
and over-bearing Colofius, it muft give pleafure to every gene- 
rous mind, to fee fuch a perfon vindicating himfelf with manly 
freedom, refenting the infule with proper fpirit, attacking the 
imperious aggreffor in his turn, and taking ample vengeance for 
the injury done him. Such is the pleafure which every impartial 
Reader, every true republican in Literature, will receive from 
the perufal of the Letter now before us. 

It can be no feeret to any of our Readers, that the Author 
of the Divine Legation of Msfes has, for many years, treated men 
of the moft refpeétable character, in the moft illiberal and con- 
temptuous manner; nay, often, with the moft wanton info- 
lence ; that he has (to borrow the language of the elegant and 
fpirited Author of this Letter) aflumed the high office of 
Inquifitor General and Supreme Judge of the opinions of 
the Learned, and exercifed it with a ferocity anda defpotifm 
without example in the republic of letters, and hardly to be pa- 
ralelled among the difciples of Dominic; exaéting their opi- 
nions to the ftandard of his infallibility, and profecuting with 
implacable hatred every one that_prefumes to differ from him. 

In the appendix to the fifth volume of the Divine Legation *, 
the Bifhop of Glocefter feverely attacked the learhed and in- 
genious Dr. LowTH#; who now fteps forth to do‘himfelf juf- 
tice, to defend his opinions and his character, and to expofe the 
* fophiftry, buffoonry and feurrility’ of his antagonift. How far 


* See Review for Sept, lai. ' 
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he hath fucceeded in this attempt, under ai// thefe heads, it {4 
not for us to determine; but, on the whole, he hath acquitted 
himfelf in fo mafterly and fatisfaftory a manner, that we dy 
not remember ever to have received equal entertainmen¢ 
from the perufal of any work of this kind. But to the Letteg 
itfelf : 9 
© I cannot but think myfelf, fays the Doctor, much obliged 

to your Lordfhip, for the diftinguifhed honour which you have 
done me, in making me the fubjeét of an APPENDIX to your 
great Ww of The Divine Legation of Mofes Demonftrated: a9 
«honouf, ich you have hitherto conferred on no one, except 

a late noble lord and myfelf. I heard indeed from every quar 
ter, that you had taken it into your head, that I had- affronted 
0 ; and that this imagined affront lay rankling at your- heart. 

ou exprefled your indignation, with much vehemence and 
loud menaces, to almoft every one whom you met: except. to 
myfelf; whom you, at the fame time, received with fair words 
and a fmooth countenance: infomuch that I was-then reall 
perfuaded, that what I had heard of your refentment was all an 
y idle-and groundlefs report. Howeverg I did not imagine, either 
that the fubjeé& on which we differed was fo important in itfelf, 
or the perfon who differed from you fo confiderable in your eftis 
mation, as to merit fo formala procefs, and fo folemn a chaftife- 
ment. I thought you might poflibly whip me at the cart’s taif 
in a Note to Divine Legaticn, the ordinary place of your literary 
executions: or pillory me in the Dunciad, another engine, 
which, as legal proprietor, you have very ifgenioufly and judi- 
cioufly applied to the fame purpofe: or perhaps have ordered me 
a kind of Bridewell corre&tion by one of your Beadles, in a 
pamphlet... I never flattered myfelf with the expeation of 
being exhibited on a fcaffold, ereéted on purpofe for me, and 
in fo confpicuous a place. I can do no lefs therefore than. make 
my acknowledgments to your Lordfhip upon the occafion ; a 
Sir John Owen did to my Lord Prefident Bradfhaw, of infolent 
and brutal memory : having, together with feveral peers, ré- 
ceived fentence of condemnation in the High Court of Juftice, 
the honeft Knight made a low reverence to his mock Lordship, 
and gave him humble thanks for the great honour done him in- 
being condemned to lofe his head like a noble Lord; for, being 
but a poor Gentleman of Wales, he fwore he was afraid he 
fhould have been hanged.” ; 

Having thus paid his refpeéts and due acknowledgments to his 

‘Lordfhip,, our Author proceeds, without farther compliments, 
and with all proper freedom, to enquire into the grounds of; his 
refentment, and the merits of the queftion in difpute. He ftates 
the cafe, with great clearnefs and openne&s, as‘it lies before the 
Public; and reminds his Lordthip of what formerly pafled between 
them in private, in regard to the book of Job. one 
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the Doétor’s account, the truth of which we are not to queftion, 
there feems great want of fairnefs and opennefs in his Lordthip’s 
conduct ; it appears that he drew the Doétar into a conference, 
a pretended treaty of peace ; while he knew that his ‘ Cherokees 
and Iroquois, (as our Author ftyles the Bithop’s under-writers) 
were falling at that very time upon his back.’ But for the 
particulars of this affair, we mut refer our Readers to the 
gmphiet. 

y . This, fays Dr. Lowth, is a true ftate of my particular 
cafe. But indeed, my Lord, it is matter of common complaint, 

and a real hardfhip upon us free fubjedtsiof the Republic of 
Letters in general ; that we cannot go on quietly and peaceably 
in the public road, upon the ordinary bufinefs. of our calling, 
without meeting at every turn a fturdy bravo, who difputes our 
paflage, claims, the highway as his own, and falls upon us with 
his cudgel, if we do not keep juft to the track in which he ore 
ders us to walk. You give yourfelf our as Demonffrator of the 
Divine Legation of Mofes: this fubject. you look upon-as your 
exclufive property; by what title, I cannot fay: furely not as 
fit Occupier; for the ‘Divine Legation of Mofes had been 
often demonftrated before; and it would!be no prefumption 
even in a young Student in Theology te undertake to give a 
better, that is, a more fatisfactory and irrefragable Demontftra- 
tion of it in five pages, than you have done in five volumess 
However, in quality of Demonftrator General of the Divine 
Legation of Mofes, you lay in a further claim as Lord Para- 
mount in all the gealms of fcience. Kor the Divine Lem 
gation of Mofes, it feems, contains in it all knowledge divine 
and human, antient and modern: it treats, as of its proper fub= 
ject, de omui feibili, &F de quolibet ente; itis a perfect Encycle~ 
pedia; it includes in itfelf all Hiftory, Chronology, Criticifm, 
Divinity, Law, Politics, from the Law of Mofes down to the 
late Jew-Bill, and from Egyptian Hieroglyphics.to modern _Re- 
bus-writing ; and to it we are to-have recourfe, as to an infal~ 
lible oracle, for the refolution of every queftion im Literature. 
It is like Lord .Peter’s brown loaf: it is mutton, anc it is beef 5 
it is fifh, and it is flefh ; it is meat, and it is drink: in it are 
contained inclufivé all the neceflaries of life ;.and a dreadful ana- 
thema hangs over the head of the unbeliever and gainfayer. For 
whatever it may pretend in theory ; it admits in fact of no to- 
lerance, nointercommunity of various fentiments,. not the leaft 
difference of opinion : to diffent, is a capital offence; to he fi- 
lent, is a criminal referve ; even to praife, unlefs in fuch high 
ftrains of Panegyric as fhall come up to the full ftandard of the 
great Proprietor’s extravagant felf-eftimation, argues a malig 
nant parfimony, a difrefpec?, and an indegnity: the charge haa 
been openly avowed, and afmart correction has: been publicly 


infli&ted on the offender. The Demonftrator of the Divine Lex 
os Latin 
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gation of Mofes doth indeed in his pretenfions be/fride the narriniy 
wor/d of Literature, and hath caft out his fhoe over all the rez 
gions of Science. He puts me mightily in mind of King Py. 
€ROCHOLE, when he had taken the caftle of Clermauld ; by af. 
fault indeed, and in all the forms, but without refiftance; 
for the place was open and defencelefs. Upon this foundation 
he fets up for Univerfal Monarchy; he makes an imaginary ex. 
pedition through Europe, Africa, and Afia ;_ his three Minifters, 
the Duc de Meniiail, Count Spadaffin, and Captain Merdaille, 
perfuade him, that he is the moft puiflant and chivalrous Prince. 
that ever appeared fince Alexander the Great, and that he has 
a€tually conquered all the world: and behold, he frightens the 
poor Pope out of his wits, and feizes his dominions; he van- 
quifhes and: baptizes Barbarofla ; he kills and flays all the dog 
Turks and Mahometans ; he gives away countries, and difpofes 
of kingdoms ; and bounces, blufters, and fwaggers, as if he 
were really fovereign Lord, and fole Mafter of the Univerfe,’ 

Having thus fettled preliminaries with his antagonift; the Doc- 
tor proceeds direétly to the matter in debate between them. In 
examining his Lordfhip’s anfwer, he takes his Lordfhip for his 
guide, and tries it by thofe rules, which he has laid down, in 
order to fix, with certainty, the character of an Anfwerer. In 
the preface to the Doé?rine of Grace, his Lordfhip fpeaks of a 
mode of anfwering which confifts in Sophifry, Buffoonery, and 
Scurrility. This judicious diftribution of the fubject fuits Dr. 
Lowth’s purpofe fo exactly, that he begs leave to borrow it, 
and treats of the Bifhop’s anfwer to him ung@er thefe three heads ; 
which, ‘with fome animadverfions on the critical part, towards 
the conclufion, which is of a charaéter fomewhat different, coms 
pleatly takes in the whole of his Lordfhip’s Appendix. 

Dr. Lowth begins with the argumentative, or rather the ¢ /o 
phiftical’ part of the Appendix, and confiders the queftion, whe 
ther, under the Patriarchal Government, idolatry was punifh- 
ed by the Magiftrate >We are forry we cannot, within the li« 
mits affignedé to this article, give our Readers a competent idea 
of what the Do@or has advanced on this fubject. 

He concludes this part of his Letter, in the following man- 
ner: ‘So much for the principal and argumentative part of 
the Appendix. When I called it Sophiftry ; I paid a compli- 
ment to much the greateft part of it, which it by no means de- 
ferved. Sophiftry implies addrefs, and management, and artis 
fice ; fomething fpecious, plaufible, and impofing ; fome fem- 
blance, colour, or fhadow of argument: even to this paltry 
merit Your argumentation has not the leaft pretenfions; it is 
fuch argumentation, as never was produced by any one bred up 
in the principles of Loic.’ 

The Doétor now proceeds to the * Buffoonery’ of his Lordfhip’s 
Appendix, difplayed in two curious paragraphs, (fee ae * 

of 
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for September laft) in which he is difpofed to be very witty and 
ludicrous. He tells his Readers, that Dr. Lowth fails in his 
firft point, which is, finding out civil magiftrates to do his hierar- 


chical drudgery. 

‘ Your argument, fays our Author, ‘is really a pleafant one $ 
in proper form it ftands thus: ¢ All Civil Magiftrates are Kings; 
but ‘the Patriarchs. were not Kings; therefore the Patriarchs 
were not Civil Magiftrates. The proof of the Major, I pre- 
fume, can be no other than this: All Kings are Civil Magif- 
trates; therefore allCivil Magiftrates are. Kings: which, ac- 
cording to the Old Canons of Logick, is what, 1 think, we ufed 
to call a Falfe Converfion. But, my Lord, though one fhou!d 
grant, that real power heceflarily depended on nominal title, 
and was alwavs exactly proportionable to it ; will not the title 
itfelf of Patriarch be fufficient for my purpofe ? Though Job and 
Abraham were not Kings; yet might they not be really and 
effetually Rulers of Tribes? And though the celebrated Mr. 
Shinkin was not King, nor fo much as Prince of Wales; yet 
might ‘he not be the Worfhipful Davyth ap Shinkin, Efq; one 
of the Juftices of the Quorum for the County of Montgomery ?— 
* © You think you are mighty witty upon me with King Mel- 
chifedec, and King Shinkin. On me your jeer glances aflope ;. 
but it lights full upon Mofes and St. Paul. Your Monarch, 
though dropt from the clouds, yet not of the true flamp, by hereditary 
right your ludicrous interpretation, of the Tythes taken from 
Abraham into fines for Nonconformity, and the Bleffing into a Spi- 
ritual-Court 4é/olution ; your {neer upon the original Scriptures. 
of the Old Teftam@nt under the title of the HEBREW VERITY, 
“¢ characteriftic phrafe with an Ironical. Emphafis, which is your 
conftant formula,” when you fpeak of the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
your infinuation, that even the fimple terms ufed in the Hebrew 
Verity are ambiguous and contradictory: all this has nothing to 
do with me, nor has it the leaft relation to the fubject. It is all 
far-fetched conceit, and forced pleafantry; void of wit, of 
meaning, of common decency, of common fenfe : it is low ban- 
ter, and illiberal burlefque, upon the Prophet, the Apoftle, and 
the Holy Scriptures. ¢ It is really to be lamented *, when we 
feea Gentleman and a Scholar join the fmall-dealers in fecond-: 
hand Ridicule, and with affected wit and real profanenefs, mere- 
ly for the fake of exerting his little talent of drollery, treat the 
Holy Scripture as cavalierly, as ever did Collins or Tindal, 
Lords Shaftfbury or Bolingbroke.’ But when we fee You, my 
Lord, a Clergyman, and but I forbear, in regard to 
your rank and character: it were well, if You hada proper re- 
gard to them Yourfelf.’ 





* See Dodirine of Grace; p. 3096 
Rey. Nov. 1765. Dd » From 
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’ From Buffoonery to Scurrility is an eafy tranfition; whielf 
brings our Author to the fcurrilous part of his Lordthip’s. Ap. 
pendix. 

‘ You are pleafed, fays he, to reprefent me as a Zealot and. 

a Bigot, a Propagator of the doctrine of Reftraint and Perfecy- 
tion in Matters of Religion, and one that has not been bred up 
in the Principles of ‘Toleration. Pray, my Lord, unde 
petitum Hoc in me jacis? You infer it as the confequence of an 
argument which | have oceafionally ufed. Is this a candid, or 
a fair inference? If, even upon your own principle, that the 
grofleft act of Idolatrous Worfhip is no more than a mere fpe- 
culative Opinion, I had held, that it was neverthelefs the Duty 
of the Patriarchs, a Duty arifing from their peculiar engage- 
ments with God, and from their particular fituation and cir- 
cumftances, which I exprefsly infifted on, to reftrain Idolatry ; 
would it fairly be inferred, that Iam an enemy to Toleration 
in general, and by habit and principle of an inquifitorial and 
perfecuting fpirit? Even inthis cafe, the inference weuld have been 
ungererous and invidious: but as it is, it arifes from your own 
Sophiftry, and not from my Argument ; from which, however 
you might prefs and torture it for bad confequences, you might 
as well have concluded, that I was a Jew, or a Mahometan, as 
an Intolerant and a Perfecutor. Or have you any other reafons 
for fixing thefe principles upon me? Have you obferved any 
thing in my aclions, or converfation, that warrants the impu- 
atiow? As it happens, I have never omitted any opportunity, 
that fairly offered itfelf, of bearing my teftimony againft thefe 
very principles ; and of exprefling my abhorrence of them, both 
in private and in public. Tho’ I cannot fuppofe, that your 
Lordfhip ever condefcended to look into what I have publifhed ; 
except that once you dipped up and down in my Lectures for 
offenfive paflages, which you could neither find nor make : yet 
methinks you might have recollected, what I had written to 
yourlelf in private. Why then am I branded as an intolerant 
Zealot? And You, my Lord, is it You of all men living, that 
{tand forth to accufe another of Intolerance of Opinions ! 

* But the Abufe is not merely Perfonal: it goes further ; it 
extends even to the Place of my Education. ‘* But the learned 
Prefer, who has been hardily brought up in the keen Atmo- 
iphere «f WHOLESOME SEVERITIES, and early taught to dif- 
iinguifh between de fad?o and de jure ” Pray, my Lord, what 
is it to the purpofe, where I have been brought up? You charge 
me with Principles of Intolerance, adding a gentle infinuation 
alfo of Difaffection to the Prefent Royal Family and Govern- 








ment: you infer thefe Principles, it feems, from the Place of. 


my Education. Is this a neceflary confequence? Is it even a 


fair conclufion? May not one have had the good fenfe, or 
3 the 
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the good forturie; to have avoided, or to have gotten the 
hetter of, the ordinary prejudices of Education? Why then 
fhould you think, that 1 muft {till neceflarily labour under the 
bad influence of an Atmofphere, which | happened to breathe 
inmy youth? IfI am not actually chargeable with fuch-Prin- 
ciples now ; furely it is rather matter of commendation to have 
efcaped, or to have fhaken off, a vice, to which you think I 
was unhappily expofed. To have made a proper ufe of the ad- 
vantages of a good education, is a juft praife ; but to have over- 
come the difadvantages of a bad one, is a much greater. In 
fhort, my Lord, I cannot but think, that this inquifition con- 
cerning my Education is quite befide the purpofe. Had I 
not your Lordfhip’s example to juftify me, I fhould think it a 
piece of extreme impertinence to enquire, where You were bred ; 
though one might juftly plead, in excufe for it, a natural curio- 
fity to know where and ow fuch a Phenomenon was produced. 
Itis commonly faid, that your Lordfhip’s Education was of that 
particular kind, concerning which it is a remark of that great 
judge of men and manners, Lord CLARENDON, (on whom You 
have therefore with a wonderful happinefs of allufion, juftnefs 
of application, and elegance of expreflion, conferred * the un- 
rivaled title of the Chancellor of Human Nature,’) that it pecus 
liarly difpofes men to be Proud, Infolent, and Pragmatical *. 
Now, my Lord, as You have in your whole behaviour, and in’ 
all your writings, remarkably diftinguifhed yourfelf by your hu 
mility, lenity, meeknefs, forbearance, candour, humanity, civi- 
lity, decency, good manners, good temper, moderation with re« 
gard to the opinions of others, and a modeft diffidence of your 
own; this unpromifing circumftance of your Education is fo 
far from being a difgrace to You, that it highly redounds to your 
praife. 

But, I am wholly precluded from all claim to fuch merit: on 
the contrary, it is well for me, if I can acquit myfelf of a charge 
that lies hard upon me; the burthen of being re!ponfible for the 
great advantages, which Lenjoyed. For, my Lord, I was edu- 
cated in THE UNIVERSITY OF OxFoRD. | enjoyed all the ad 
vantages both public and private, which that famous Seat of 
Learning fo largely affords. 1 {pent many happy years in that 
liluftrious Society, in a well-regulated courfe of ufeful difcipline 


* Colonel Harrifon was the fon of a butcher near Nantwich in Chee 
hire, and had been bred up in the place of Clerk under a Lawyer of 
good account in thofe parts ; which kind of Education introduces men. 
into the lagguage and practice of bufinefs; and, if it be not refilted by 
the great dgenuity of the peifon, inclines young men to more Pride, 
thanany other kind of breeding ; and difpofes them to be Pragmatical 
@dInfolent,' Clapendon’s Hiftory; Vel. iii, p- 246: 8vo. 
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and ftudies, and in the agreeable and improving commerce of 
Gentlemen and of Scholars : in a Society, where emulation with. 
out envy, ambition without jealoufy, contention without animo- 
fity, incited induftry, and awakened genius ; where a liberal 
purfuit of knowledge, and a generous freedom of thought, was 
raifed, encouraged, and pufhed forward, by example, by com- 
mendation, and by authority. I breathed the fame Atmofphere, 
that the Hookers, the CuiLLinGwortns, and the Locxgs, 
had breathed before: whofe benevolence and humanity were as 
extenfive as their vaft. genius and their comprehenfive know- 
ledge ; who always treated their adverfaries with civility and 
refpeét ; who made candour, moderation, and liberal judgment, 
as much the rule and law, as the fubject of their difcourfe ; who 
did not amufe their Readers with empty declamations and fine- 
fpun theories of Toleration, while they were themfelves agitat- 
ed with a furious [nquifitorial fpirit, feizing every one they could | 
Jay hold on, for prefuming to diflent from them in matters the 
moft indifferent, and dragging them through the fiery Ordeal of 
abufive Controverfy. And do you reproach me with my edu- 
cation in This Place, and with my relation to This moft-re- 
{fpectable Body ; which I will always efteem my greateft-advan- 
tage, and my higheft honour ? 

‘ This, my Lord, could not be your defign. The ftroke was 
not principally aimed at me; your defign was, by a far-fetched 
conceit, to ftrike through me at The Univerfity of OxFrorp ; 
and to reflect on that eminent Seat of Learning, as a Nurfety of 
bigotry, intolerance, perfecution, and difloyalty. I. fhall not 
trouble myiclf to enquire into the grounds and reafons, which 
you may pretend for this ‘iniquitous and fcurrilous Reflection 
on fo illuftrious a Body :’ the real motives of your Panegyric and 
Satire are not to be fought in the merits or demerits of the par-_ 
ticular fubjeéts of them; but in times, circumftances, and pri- 
vate hiftory ; by which, it is well known, they are conftantly 
regulated, and with which they always vary.’ ica 

The Doctor goes on to account for the different manner in 
which his Lordfhip bas expreffed himfelf at different times, in 
regard to the Univerfity of Oxford. This part of the Letter 
will appear very curious, and interefting to the difcerning Rea- 
der: but we muft not enlarge. The extraéts we have given 
are fufficent {pecimens of the manly, fpirited, elegant, and ju- 
dicious manner in which the Doétor treats his adverfary ; and 
may ferve to fhew in fome meafure, how far he is a match for 


his Lordfhip, either asa Writer, or a Scholar. 
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Art. 8. 4 Treatife on Peace of Soul, and Content of Mind. 
Written originally in French, by Mr. Peter du Moulin, the 
Son*. A Work confifting of Devotion, Morality, Divi- 
nity, and Philofophy; adapted to every Capacity, and equally 
proper for all Chriftians in general. Firft corre&ed, im- 
proved, and republifhed with Notes, by Mr. Sartoris. And 
now tranflated into Englifh, with additional No:es, by John 
Scrope, D. D. Rector of Caftlecombe, and Vicar of King- 
ton St. Michaels, in the County of Wilts. 8vo. .2 Vols. 
%s. few’d. Millar, &c. 


E W: of the religious writings of the lait age, are likely to meet 

with many admirers in the prefent, the tafte of the times being in 
this, as well as in other refnects, very different from what it was an hun- 
dred years ago. ‘The theological writers who fourifhed in this coun- 
try, from the days.of James |. down to thofe of Queen Anne, had 
neither the happy turn of fentiment, nor of language, which, in 
thefe days of general improvement, concur, to render the writings 
of our later divines fo much more agreeable to the ear, as well as 
More improving to the mind. Witnefs the writings of Tillotfon, 
Clarke, sherlock, Baleuy, Abernethy, Foiter;—compared with ——: 
but peace to the manes of many a well-meaning fon of piety, whofe 
works, after ail, were fuited to the times in which they appeared, 
and were not unproftable in their generation. : 

Mr. du Moulin, the author of the above-mentioned treatife on 
peace of foul and content of mind, was one of thofe writers, who, 
although juitly held in efteem a century ago, will not be fo very ac. 
ceptable to fuch as have formed their notions, with regard to religious 
and moral fubjects, on the works of thofe excellent divines above. 





* His father was the celebrated Profeffor Peter du Mbulin. He 
was obliged: to quit France on account of an intercepted letter which 
he wrote to our James I. exhorting him to a‘ift his fon-in-law, Fre- 
derick V. Elector-palatine; adding that the French proteftants would 
thereby judge what friendthip they might, occafionally, expect from 
him. ‘He obtained fome ecclefiaftical preferments in England; lived 
to be chaplain to Charles If. anda prebendary of Canterbury ; where 
he died in 684; aged 84. _Bayle makes honourable mention both 
of our Author and of his father.—-Befides the treatife now tranilated 


ter, and éfpecially of his amiable private character, we refer to the 


tlior’s preface, -— - : | ; 
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named—with many others that might be mentioned. He wasa po 
and a fenfible man ; and his writings, were there a f{carcity of books 
of the like kind, would be highly valuable, notwithftanding we 
might (as Chriftians, merely on fcripture principles) object to a few 
dottrinal points, to be met with in his divinity: fuch, particularly, 
as the article of sm:puted righteoufue/s, which we think fo very. fenfib 
an Editor as Dr. Scrope might well have omitted: efpecially in an 
edition wherein fo many other liberties are taken with the original. — 
‘To the moral part of this book, however, we can have little objec- 
tion. It contains, jndeed, many ufeful and admirable direétions for 
the improvement of our minds, and the regulation of our condu&; 
and the notes of Mr. Sartoris, the former Editor,—together with 
thofe of the prefent judicious Tranflator, altogether contribute to 
render the work much more mifcellaneous and entertaining than the 
title-pagze may feem to premife: Dr. Scrope alfo informs us, in one 
of his notes, that this work, as he is informed, 1s held by the French 
proteftants to be of fuch great ufe, that they have it in every family, 
by way of a Companion to the Bible. 
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Art. 9. Confiderations on Behalf of the Colonifis. In a Letter ta 
anoble Lord. 8vo. 4s. Almon. 


In our Catalogue for lat March, we cenfared a pamphlet entitled 
The Objedtions to the Taxation of our American Colonies, by the Le- 
gifleture of Great Britain, briefly confidered* ; to which pamphlet 
the tract now before us is a protetied anfwer: and itis a keen and 
fpirited onc. The Author dates his letter from Bofton in New-Eng- 
land, and figns it F. A. Sept.4, 1765. He appears to be a ftaunch 
North-American, fired with the glorious idea of Liserty! and 
flaming with patriotic zeal for the Krcurs, or what he conceives to 
be the Risurts of his native country : of which he appears to be nei- 
ther an incompetent judge, nor a weak defender. From what he 
fays of the /lamp-aé?, fo highly refented by the Britifh northern colo- 
niits, our Readers may form {ome judgment of the apprehended bur- 
thenfome nature of that aét. ‘ The burden of the ftamp-aé, fays he, 
will certainly fail on the middling and labouring people. The wi- 
dow, the orphan, and others, who have few on earth to help, or 
even pity them, muft pay heavily to this tax. An inftance or two 
will give fome idea of the weight of this impofition. A rheam of 

rinted bail-bonds is now fold for about fiftecn fhillings fterling : with 
the ftamps, the fame quantity will, I am told, amount to near ONE 
HUNDRED POuNDs fterling. A rheam of printed policies of affurance 
is now about two pounds flerling :; with the flamps it will be one 
HUNDRED AND NINETY Pounps fterling. Many cther articles in 
common ufe here are in the fame proportion. The fees in the pro- 
bate offices, with the addition of the ftamps, will, in moft provinces, 
be three times what has been hitherto paid,’—It is not however fa 
much, perhaps, the burden of this particular tax which is fo grie- 
vouily refented by our North-American brethren, as their unpleafing 


* This pamphlet is, by the prefent Confiderer, fyled * the opufm 
¢ulum of the celebrated Mr. J----s,’ 
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rofpect of a chain of taxes (of which this may be only one link) 
ing faftened on them by the authority of a p——t in which they do 
not conceive themfelves to be properly and conititutionally repre- 
ented. Much hath been faid on both fides of the grand queition con- 
cerning the expediency, propriety, and poficy of an American repre- 
fentation ; but to us it appears extremely obvious, that all parts of 
the Britifh dominions ought to be aé?ually, not merely virtually re- 
prefented in the great council of the nation. As to what hath been 
urged, from the confideration that, even in our own illand, fuch great 
and populous towns as Mancheiter, Birmingham, &c. &c. are not re- 
refented in parliament, we entirely acquiefce in our Author’s laconic 


reply, That it is high time they fhould. 


Art. 10. The Principles of the late Changes impartially examined, 
In a Letter from a Son of Candor to the Public Advertifer. 


8vo. ais. 6d. Almon. 


Refentment of the fall of the Ours, appears to have given birth to 
this attack on the Ins: in which the ‘ principles of the late changes’ 
do not feem to be very ‘ impartially examined.’ This Son of Candor 
proceeds on the fame pofitive affumption of the reality of the old in- 
vifible agency, on which the Hone/? Man* grounded his refufal to 
take any part in the new adminiftration ; and on which the Political 
Apologif?, mentioned in our laft month’s catalogue, chiefly argues on 
the fame fide of the queftion. He particularly vindicatés Lord 
Temple’s abfolute refufal to enter, at this juncture, into the fervice 
of his country; and after endeavouring to refute thofe who have 
afcribed his Lordfhip’s refufal to motives that never exifted, he comes 
to this conclufion, that his Lordfhip’s not embarking with the new 
miniftry, could only proceed from his ‘ apprehenfion of the impofli- 


bility to do his king and country that fervice which an honeft man- 


would with to do, in the ftation he declined.’ He adds, ‘ The noble 
lord, qwe may fuppofe, [yes, we may fuppofe a great many things ; 
but if we proceed on groundlefs fuppofitions, and argue wrongly 
from miftaken premifes,—then—what becomes of our fuppofes ?] knew 
more of the real fituation of things than the public at large can. But 
to what has been obferved in the progrefs of thefe animadverfions, 
little needs be added, to evince that his apprehenfions were not 
groundlefs. Stronger evidence cannot be required of the continued 
afcendant of Lord B—, and that his aim was {till to maintain an ab- 
Jrlute dominion over this country, by being mafter of any miniftry, to 
decide their fate, not according to their conduct towards the nation, 
but according to their fubmiffion to him.’-———Hence our Author ftre- 
nuoufly maintains, that the late miniftry were not difmiffed on ac- 
count of their unpopularity—that ‘ they did not die for violations of 
liberty ; to expiate general warrants; feizure of papers ; Vadaber 
of the privilege and fecurity of parliament ; refiraint cn the freedom of 
the prefs, rigorous crown profecutions, &c. &c. &c.’ That ‘ they 
were not offered up to the complaints, the cries, nor the wifhes of the 
Prope :’~but, becaufe they would not, in ali things, implicitly 
ixbmit to L— B—;—becaufe they prefamed to difpleafe his L——p’s 








€ See Review for July, p. 76. 
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brother, Mr. St— M ;—in fine, becaufe there was no remifiog 
for treafon againf? the favorite. | 
_ As to the prefent miniitry, our Author fpeaks of them with a des 
gree of afperity, and even malignity, which is not altogether con- 
fiftent with his affumed title of an zmpartia/ examiner. He not only 
prejudges their adminiftration by repeating the common cry, want ¢ 
experience, againt them, but he even ventures to infinuate, that, allow- 
ing them beth ability and inclination to act in a manner becoming their 
ftations, yet they will not be permitted to do any thing contrary to the 
good ple.fure of that invi/thle power which will inevitably control them. 
— This general infiftence on the continued tho’ fecret influence of the 
northern peer, without producing inftances in proof of the operations of 
fuch invifible fpirit, has been pleafantly ridiculed by one of: the 
many antagonills of Anti-Sejanus* : ¢ an honeft fellow, fays he, paf- 
fing through the Borough, paid fixpence for feeing an z#vifible cock ; 
ait which he was to peep through a hole in the lid of a box. * And 
pray, faid his friend, did you fee him?” No, you’ fool! how could 
4? replied the other, did not I tell you he was invisinre? But J 
am fure he was there.’ 


* A title affumed by a zealous writer of political effays publithed 
in the news-papers ; and faid to be employed by L— $——h, in or- 


der to hunt down the new miniftry. 





Art. 11. A Candid Refutation of the Charges brought againft the 
prefent Minifters, in a Traét entitled The Principles of the late 
Cianges impartially examined. 8vo. 1s. F. Newbery. 


A fuperficial defence of the miniftry, from the objections briefly 
ftated in thefe three articles—‘ That they are the inftruments of the 
favorite ;—that neither Mr. P— nor Lord T are with them; and 
—that they are young and unexperienced.’ ‘To thefe objections the 
Author offers, on mere /peculation, what mut naturally occur to any 
{peculatit in‘a garret or in a coffee-houfe. But he holds out no new 
light to the public, and has not even conjectured any thing but what 
hath been fo often conjeStured, and urged, and anfwered, and faid, 
and aflerted, and argued, and proved, and refuted,—in an hundred 
and fifty news-papers and pamphlets,—that nobody now believes or 
underfiands one word of the matter, on cither fide the queflion. 





. La w. 
Art. 12. 4 New Treatife on the Laws concerning Tithes :. Contain- 
.ing all the Statutes, Adjudged Cafes, Rejalutions and Fudgments 
relative thereto, under the following. Heads: Chap. I. Definiticn 
of Fithes, Parfonage, Vicarage, Impropriation, and. Appropria- 
tion; and of the Origin, Nature, and feveral Kinds of Tithes. 
I], Out of what Things Fithes fall be paid, what Lands are fub- 
jee? to Tithes, and the feveral Statutes for difilving Abbies, Mi- 
nafteries, and other Religious Houfes, and vejiing their-Lands in 
the King ; what, Lands are difckarged from, Tithes by thefe Aas 
refpeciively, with a Catalogue of the Monafleries. diffolued, by Stat. _ 
31 Hen-8. of the yearly Vaiue of 2001. and -upwards-5 what 
Order they were of, and the Times of their refpective Foundations. 
| 4 ne II, Of 
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ii. Of Exemption from Payment of Tithes: and of Modus, Cuf- 
. tom, at ‘Prefeipton IV. An Yohabetica Table or Index ve 
Qhings Eitheable, and not Titheable, viz. Acorns, After-eatage, 
Mur-math, After-pafture, Agifiment, Alders, Altarage, Apples, 
Ajo, Afp-trees, Bark, Barren-land, Beans, Beech, Bees, Birch, 
Brick, Broom, Calves, Chalk, Cheefe, Cherry-trees, Chickens, 
Clay, Clover, Coal, Colts, Conies, Copper-mill, Deer, Dotards, 
Dove:, Eggs, Elms, Fallow, Ferns, Fifh, Flax, Foret, Fowl, 
Fruit, Fuel, Furzes, Gardens, Geefe, Glafs-houfe, Grafs, Gravel, 
Hafle, Hay, Head-lands, Heath, Hedge-poles, Hemp, Herbage, 
Holly, Honey, Hops, Horfes, Houfes, Lambs, Lattermath, Lead, 
Lime, Loppings, Maple, Maft, Milk, Mall, Mines, Nurferies, 
Oak, Orchards, Ofiers, Park, Partridge, Pafture, Peafe, Phea- 
‘fants, Pigeons, Pigs, Quarries, Rakings, Rocts, Yh Salt, 
Sheep, Slate, Stubble, Sylua Cadua, Tares, Tiles, Trees, Turf, 
Turkeys, Warren, Wafte, Willows, Woad, Wood. V. Of Setting 
out, and Taking and Carrying away Tithes. VI. Of the Remedies 
for Recovering Tithes, and the feveral Adis of Parliament made 
for that Purpofe. VII, Of the Manner of paying Tithes, and the 
Sums payable by the re{peétive Parifhes in London. By a Gentle- 
man of the Middle ‘Temple. 8vo. 3s. few’d. Griffin, &c. 


- Every attempt to reduce the {cattered and diffufive matter relative 
to the feveral branches of jurifprudence into one colleéted body, is de- 
ferving of public thanks and encouragement : and therefore compile- 
ments of this kind ought not to be too critically and feverely examined. 
Mf the reader is not mifled by falfe dogtrine, he fhould think himfelf 
obliged to the compiler, though he may not meet with all the infor- 
mation he had reafon to expect, When we confider the little work 
before us with thefe allowances, its defects claim our indulgence. At 
the fame time, we cannot but deem the Compiler cenfurable, for 
having tranicribed feveral whole pages literally from Burn’s Eccle-. 
fattical Law, title Tirues*: and for having omitted fome particu- 
lars in his alphabetical table of things titheable, fuch as madder, tur- 
nipst, &c. On fo dry a fubje&, we fhall add nothing farther, but. 
refer fuch of our Readers as are defirous. to be better.acquainted with 
the law of Tithes, to the treatife itfelf. = P 

* Likewife for ftudioufly endeavouring to difguife this plagiarifm, 

by quoting (inftead of Burn) the authors quoted by Dr. Burn himfelf.- 
And where he thinks it neceflary to refer toDr.Burn, inftead of referring: 
td him, he only puts down B. E. L. 

t+ He follows Bifhop Gibfon, in his alphabetical. lift of all things 
tithable, even to chalk and flate; and, in confequence, hath adopted, 
from him, one capital error, viz. that, in the fame catalogue, Corn 
is never mentioned among things tithable, | be 


Art. 13. 4 Key tothe Law ; cr an Introduction to Legal Knowle. 
Tewhich is prefixed a prefatory Difcourfe-on.the. prefent State of 
the’ Laws of England, with Hints for the Amendment thereof. 
By Richard Helmfworth, Efg; of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 
As. 6d" “Webly. a 
| This 
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This Key will never open the cheft of legal knowledge: and, inans 
judgment, Hale, Fettiplace, and Blackftone are the beft lockfmiths *, 


* See their feveral Analyfes, RK- d . 


MEDICAL. 
Art. 14. Rational Phyfic; or the Art of Healing: founded and sya 


lained on the Principles of Reafon and Experience. To which is 
added, a Family Difpenfatory, containing plain and familiar Dj- 
reéticns in Englifh for preparing the moft approved Remedies to be 
found in learned Authors ; with others ufed in private Praétice, 
Accompanied with Remarks on the Virtues, Qualities, &c. of each 
Medicine. By W.Samfon, Surgeon at Sherborne, Dorfet- 
fhire. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Fletcher. 


In an age fo notorious for empiricifm and lay praétice, what have 
not the faculty to fear from fuch repeated publications of their arcana? 
—What a number of authors, from Diocles Cariftius to Mr. W. Sam- 
fon, Surgeon at Sherborne, have attempted to difcover the myfteries 
of our art ?—Diocles Cariftius gave fome excellent dire&tions for the 
prefervation of health, to Antigonus, one of the fucceffors of Alexander 
the Great :—and Mr. Samfon, Surgeon, advertifes to the good people 
of England the whole art of healing for the trifling expence of half a 
crown.—Surely the free-mafonry of medicine mutt ere this be fully 
Jaid open to the moft vulgar eye !—and a cobler may now mend a dif- 
eafed body, with the fame tightnefs and fecurity that he patches an 
old fhoe.—Alas, for the betrayed, deferted fons of Ai{culapius !—— 
What remains for us but to tear our venerable wigs!—and, with the 
diftraéted Moor, cry out, our Occupation’s gone !—But hold! perhaps 
It 1s better as it is:—for there are fome who think, that publica- 
tions of this kind will never diminifh the number of patients ;—and 
they furthermore obferve, that one reading, dabbling, practifing pa- 
tient, is worth five of thofe hardy, heedlefs fons of mortality, who 
never think of a difeafe till it comes ; and if, by the affiftance of art, 
or the ftrength of a good conftitution, they brufh through the attack, 
why then they think as little of tt when it is over. 

r. ky work confifts of 116 pages :—in the firft 38 pages, he 
, ds ftil into his reader fuch a degree of medical knowlege, as 
to enable him to diftinguifh one difeafe from another, and to judge 
what method of cure is to be purfued ;—this part 1s little more than 
a fuperficial, common-place calleétion from what has been publifhed 
at large.—The remaining 80 pages make up an alphabetical difpenfa- , 
tery, compiled from prefcriptions, hofpital recipies, and the number- 
lefs difpenfatories which have already appeared in the world.—From 
the firft part of this work, the reader will learn pretty nearly nothing, 


whigis as much, we apprehend, as a /ay-man, if he confiders his 


own peace and intereft, ought to know of thefe fubjects :—#— and, in 
the difpenfatory, he will find himfelf half-buried in a bufy, buftling 
apothecary’s fhop; and the fooner he gets out of it, the better. D 


Art. 15. A feafonable and modeft Reply to Dr, Lucas’s Curfory Re- 


marks on Dr, Sutherland’s Treatife on Bath and Briftol Wa- 
ters 5 
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: ters ; in wehich the Innocence of Brimftone is vindicated; and Dr. 
Sutherland’s Experiments on the Exiftency of that Mineral in Bath 
Waters, are confirmed. By Diederick Weflel Linden, M. D. 
8vo. 1s. ‘Moran. 


As there hath been more perfonal abufe and fcurrility than candid 
and fober arguments in this Bath-water controverfy, we fhall not enter 
farther into the particulars of what hath paffed, or is now paffing in 
it, than barely to mention the grand point in difpute among thefe 

raétitioners in medicine and fcolding. The queftion in difpute is 
this, Whether there is any brimftone in the Bath-waters ? Dr. Lucas 
maintains there is none; Dr. Sutherland holds the affirmative; and 
Dr. Linden, who. undertakes to decide between them, avers that Su- 
therland is right, and that Lucas 1s no chemift, 

‘ Who fhall decide, when doéttors difagree ?’ 

For our part, we fhall pretend to decide nothing in regard to this dif- 
pute, but what relates to the manner in which it is carried on. Dr. 
sutherland* we have fufficiently fhewn to be a very indifferent writer; 
Dr. Lucas, with fuperior literary talents +, has treated his opponent 
with the groffeft contempt; and Dr. Linden abufes Dr. Lucas in 
language that befpeaks him neither gentleman nor fcholar. In fhort, 
his ftyling this indecent, ill-written pamphlet a ‘ modef reply,’—is a 
moft unfortunate proof of his own modeity: and in his motto, too, 
we apprehend he is equally unlucky. He intends it for Dr. Lucas ; 
but a due confideration of the precept will do none of the parties in 
this illiberal difpute any harm: Be not hafty in thy [pirit to be angry, 
for anger refteth in the bofom of fools. Ecclefiaftes, Ch. vii. v. g. 


* See the review of his Treatife on Bath and Briftol-waters, in our 
28th volume. 

+ See our account of his Remarks, &c. in the Review for January 
lat, p, 70 

/ / . 


Art. 16. Obfervations on the Beaume de Vie; firft difcovered by 
Monf. Le Lievre, the King’s Apothecary at Paris. Wherein all 
the Objections made to it by the ignorant and interefted, are fully 
refuted, and its wonderful Efficacy, in a Variety of Difeafes, juf- 
tifted on the moff reafonable Principles; with Letters and Attefta~ 
tions in its Favour, from People of the frft Diftinétion. 8vo. 
1s. Flexney, &c. 


This is an abftract of the late Mr. Le Lievre’s much larger volume, 
concerning his famous medicine entitled as above. Of the original we 
have feen two or three editions * ; from one of which this pamphlet is, 
probably, extracted: but with what fidelity, we cannot pretend to, 
fay, not having any copy of the original French at hand. As to the 
medicine itfelf, which 1s now publicly vended in London, we know 
nothing of it but from hearfay, from the Author’s own account of its 
powers and effets, and from the very advantageous character given 
ef it in the letters which he hath inferted in his book; many of 
waich, it muft be acknowledged, are from perfons of confiderable 


———— 





* Particularly one printed in Paris, in 1763. 
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rank + and diftiné&tion abroad: whofe names, one would imagine 
could never be made ufe of, and proftituted to ferve the fordid pur- 
pofes of quackery. 

In a preliminary advertifement, the. Author, or his Tranflator, we 
are not certain which, earneiily recommends this ba//am ¥ life, * to 
the FACULTY, as the greateft antifceptic ever difcovered, both for 
external and internal application.’ If this be true, has he not mifta- 
ken the crass to which he has thus recommended his medicine? [n 
fuch a feeptical age as this, the crercy (and not the phyficians, 
whofe miniftry is confined to bodily difeafes) are the proper doétors, 
to difpenfe this noffrum, in cafes where they find their own—fermons 
ineficacious. And, truly, who knows how far the well-fcowering of 
a free-thinker’s inteftines may operate towards the purification of his 
brain, and rectifying the diforder of his head ? 

But, pofibly, our Author, Tranflator, or Printer, whoever be the 
party here concerned, may tell us, that we miftake the matter en: 
tirely ; that we are drawing erroneous conclufions from an error of 
the prefs; and that, for antifceptic, we fhould read antifeptic.—No 
matter: the medicine is ftill a refifter of corruption; and may, fot 
ought we know, prove equally fuccefsful in mental as in corporal 
cafes. Therefore, whoever may be troubled with the aguet or 
atheifm, feurvy} or fcepticilm, Avert or freethinking, we advife 
them to take Beaume de iz iy—quantum fufficit. 


+ Among which are, the Marquis de Havringcourt, the French 
ambaffador at the court of Sweden, Count Treflau, Lieut. Gen. of 
the King’s forces, and member of the Royal <ociety, &c. &c. 

} The difeafes, printed in /talics, are among thofe for which this 
medicine is faid to be a never-failing cure. 


POETICAL. 
Art. 17.. Mifcellaneous Pieces of Poetry, felected from various emi- 
nent Authors. Among which are interfperfed a few Originals, 
Small 8vo. 3s. Edinburgh, printed for W. Gray. 


To pleafe every-palate, is generally the aim of every colle¢tor of 
mifcellaneous pieces ; and, accordingly, in this poetical collection, we 
have the good, the bad, and the indifferent. Here Mefirs. Akenfide, 
Grey,, Weft, Ogilvie, Langhorne, Mafon, and Lord Lyttelton, with 
fome others of no mean fame, figure in with Duik, Savage, Mofes 
Brown, Sam. Boyce, and a variety of magazine-poets. T he Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, in particular, has been heavily. taxed on this’ oc- 
cafion, Among the originals, we donot. obferve one piece that we 


can fuppofe any of the above-mentioned bards would be proud to fee, 


joined with their produ€tions. For inftance, what does the Reader 


think of fuch verfes as thefe; from a poem ‘ to Belinda, with a copy 


of Pope and Mitchells Works 
“-  *‘ Surprifing power of harmony, 
“ «To foften the mot Rubborn foul, 
"To fet the captive prifoner free, ~~ 
~~ And every vicious thought controul ? 
Sure then eternal vengeance waiTs 
‘i he impious hand who frit prophan’d _ 
And durft thefe facred numbers TrREaT 
As if for vice“alone défign'd. — 





--. = of eS 
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The ‘ late Rev. Mr. B.’ (Author of the foregoing lines) feems to 
have entirely forgot the rhimes which fhould have been in the fecond 
fanza.——From this fhort fpecimen, our Readers will perceive that 
the Editor’s tafte is not over-nice; and from thefe verfes, too, they 
may form a tolerable guefs what kind of a /election he has beencap- 
able of making. . ag 


Art. 13. 4 Paftoral Elegy, on the Death of his Royal Highnefs 
- William Duke of Cumberland. By J. P. Stock, A. M. to: 
6d. Peate. TA te ss 


What fhould be great, Mr. Stock, you turn to farce. For ine 
ftance : 
- Ye fwains of Windfor, chiefly you may moan, 
Wiv.1am’s departed, never to return ; 
His arms are ulclefs, /ilent is his head, 
His name but mention’d with the mighty dead. 
- Such a curious fpecimen of Mr. Stock’s poetical abilities will natu- 
rally turn the reader’s attention from the melancholy fubje& of this 
paftoral, to its Author; and ‘ Who is.Mr. Stock ?? will be the quef- 
tion. Stock! Stock! ‘ Is it a real or a fictitions name ?” Surely 
never was the found of it heard in the mufes’ train before! Stock, and 
block, indeed, are terms which:frequently occur, in mentioning the 
appurtenances of a farm, &c. but, unluckily, the farms on Mount 
Parnaflus have neither Stock nor block belonging to them. 


Art. 19. 4 Monody, on the Deceafe of his Royal Highne/s William 
Auguftus, Duke of Cumberland. 4to. 1s. Becket and De 
Hondt. 


This Monody is. feveral. degrees fuperiour to the Paftoral above- 
mentioned ;—but, alas! the Englith Achilles hath not yet found an 
Homer ! 





NoveELs. 


Art. 20. The Hiftory of Mi/s Clarinda Cathcart, and Mifs Fanny 
Renton., 12mo. 2 Vols. gs. few’d. Noble. 


If there are no,marks of uncommon genius in thefe letters, they 
contain no extravagant flights beyond the boundaries of nature. If 
the Writer has not produced any extraordinary or high-wrought cha- 
raters, fhe (for this work is the production of a female pen) has, 
however, fketched out fome very agreeable ones ; —and if the fcenes 
and fituations which fhe defcribes are not the moft brilliant, or the 
mot deeply affecting, fhe has, neverthelefs, the art and the power of 
keeping up the attention of her readers ; and of interefting them in 
the bulinefs of her drama, and in the fates of the feveral perfonages 


_ by whom the principal parts are aéted, In brief, the work is both 


entertaining and 1nNoceNT: which is faying not a Uittle in recom 
mendation of a modern novel; and much more than one half of 
them deferve. 


MiscELLANEOUS,¢ 
Art, 21. The Book of Lamentations for the Lofs of his Royal High 
2efs the Duke of Cumberland, Folio. 6d. Cooke. 
A foolith 
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A foolith application of phrafes culled from the prophetical.patts of 


the Old Teitament, to a fubject which rather called for the mow fe. 


rious concern,—for a genuine, a manly expreffion of that forrow, 
which every true friend to this country muft naturally feel, on the 
late melancholy occafion. 


Art. 22. The Reformation of the Church of England, reformed; op 
Propofals for recovering and fixing it in its former Purtty, and 
upon its original Efiablifoment. In a ferious Addrefs to the Pari- 

| fhioners of St. Stephen, Coleman-fircet, on the prefent and late 
Management of their Parochial Affairs. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Nicoll, 


A moft ridiculous rhapfodical account of fome alledged mifmaa 
nagement of affairs in the parifh of St. Stephen; Coleman-ftreet. The 
Author is prodigioufly angry with one Mr. Shank; and, indeed, 
with almoft every body elfe in the parifh. But he is moft of all of. 
fended at the /hameful and improus proftitution of the once HoLy and 
REVEREND Office of CHuRCHWARDEN: for, he affures us, that m9- 
thing is fo common, of late years, as to chufe into this facred office, 
. Atheifts, Deifts, Heretics, yea, Fews and Mabhometans !’ This is 
monitrous indeed! but how comes it that the Author forgot the Pg. 
pifis ? He fhould by no means have left them out of this worthipful 
grcup; for, to our certain knowlege, they have as good a right to 
figure in with the reft, as ever an Heretic or Mahometan of them all. 
—By the way, thou gh, where did he pick up his A¢zhometan church- 
wardens. Oh! belike they were fome of the Turks who lately came 
over as attendants on the zebra, the elephants, ‘or the little Indian 
mare.—Well, to be impartial, we mutt allow, it cas wrong to make 


fuch people churchwardens. 


Art. 23. Moral and Political Dialogues ; with Letters on Chivalry 
and Romance. By the Rev. Mr. Hurd. The Third Edition, : 
Small 8vo. 3 Vols. gs. Millar, &c. , . 


‘The former editions of thefe Dialogues * (of which we gave an ac- 
count, as alfo of the Letters on Chivalry}, at the time of their firft 
publication) were given to the public without a name, and under the 
fictitious perfon of an Editor: ‘ not for any purpofe fo filly as that of 
impofing on the public; but for reafons of another kind, which it is, 
not dificult to apprehend.’ Pref. p. 1. The learned and ingenious 
Author hath now thought it proper to affix his name to thefe. pieces ; 
and to preface them with a differtation on the manner of writing dia- 
Jogue ; which is of itfelf a confiderable tra, extending to no lefs 
than fixty pages. In this prefatory difcourfe, he confiders the an- 
tients as the beft models for the dialogue-form of writing ; and what 
he hath faid on the fubjeét is well worth the critical reader’s attention. 


* See Rev. Vol. XXI. ¢ 1b. Vol. XXVII. 


Art. 24. Stemmata Chicheleana: Or, a Genealogical Account of 
fome of the Families derived from Thomas Chichele, of 
Higham-Ferrers, in the Coanty of Northampton ; all whofe 
Defcendants are held to be entitled to Fellowfhips in Al 
Souls College, Oxford; by Virtue of their eames! “4 
rch- 





-_ see oom Gree foe Gee Ge 











Arthbifhop Chichele, the Founder. Oxford, printed at the 
Clarendon Prefs, 1765. 4to. 10s. 6d. few’d. ‘T. Payne. 
‘ The following tables of defcents are publifhed with a view of 


inting out fome of the traces of the blood of homas Chichel]e, of 
Higham-Ferrers, which may be found in the families of the nobility 


ind gentry of Great Britain and Ireland ; in order to facilitate the en- . 


yiries of thofe gentlemen who may be inclined to become candidates 


fr Fellowfhips at Al] Souls College in Oxford, on the claim of colla- , 
eral confanguinity with his fon Henry Chichele, archbifhop of Can- . 


erbury, the founder. ‘This qualification is now, indeed, abfolutely 
aeceflary to form their approaches to thefe competitions ; and to en- 
deavour to make the way plain and level before them, and to widen 
it, where it may be properly done, fo as to admit a greater number 
ofadventurers, and to give a larger and freer choice to the college at 
all future elections, will, it is hoped, be no unacceptable fervice to 
the public and to fociety.” Pref. 

Thefe tables are numerous indeed ; the founder’s kindred having 
increafed prodigioufly! Archbifhop Chichele flourifhed about three 
handred years ago ; and his collateral defcendants, among the nobi- 
lity, gentry and commonalty of thefe kingdoms, are, in this work, 
eal (catipadn by the names in the index) through about 1200 
families. ‘The Editor, in his preface, acquaints his readers, by what 


means he has been enabled to collect fuch a great number of pedi- 


grees; and makes the proper acknowledgments in refpect to the gen- 
tleman who firft fet about this laborious tak; as well as to thofe who 
have fince contributed to the completion of the defign. 


Art. 2 ‘ An Account of the Deftruétion of the Fefuits in France. 
By M. D’Alembert. ramo. 2s. 6d. few’d. Becket and Co. 


In our laft Appendix we gave, as a foreign article, a very full ab- 
frat of the performance here tranflated ; from which our Readers 
have already received a competent idea of what fo excellent and fo 


free a writer as M. D’Alembert had to fay on fo extraordinary a fub- 





ject, as the expulfion of the Jefuits from France. If our opinion of 
the tranflation be expected, we fhall only fay, that it is like moft 


other modern tranflations. This illuftrious Frenchman has not been > 


fo fortunate, in this refpect, as the famous citizen of Geneva; whofe 
_— and Emilius make fo refpeétable an appearance in the Englifh 
anguage. 


Art. 26. The Trial of Katherine Nairn and Patrick Ogilvie, for 
the Crimes of Inceft and Murder, Containing the whole Proce- 
dure of the High Court of Fufticiary, upon the 5th, 12th, 13th, 
14th, 15th, and 16th Days of Auguft, 1765. Edinburgh 
“men London reprinted. 8vo. 2s. Becket and De 
‘Hondt. 


Genuine;—and tolerably free from thofe peculiar terms and phrafes 
which commonly render the law-proceedings in Scotland unintelli- 
gible to Englith Readers. Some of thefe, however, are, perhaps ne- 
cellarily, retained in this publication; which, together with a few 

* vulgas 
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valgar Scotticifms, may need explanation : and which ought to haba 
been explained in marginal notes, or by a gloffary at the end of the 
pamphlet. For inftance, what will the generality of readers on this 
fide the Tweed, underftand by malicious alledgeances, by relevant, 
relevancy, and irrelevant ; compeared, and compearance ; infiructing 
a fa&t; a perfon being inbabile to be received as a witnefs; ‘ caufe re. 
move the faid Anne Clerk from, the room where fhe and the other two 
women are prefently ftaying ;’ the clafbing people of the country,’ 
“you daft dog,’ and ‘ are you daft?’ ‘ condefcending on defetts,? 
“ condefcendence relative to the malice of, &c.’ a /hake-down. for the 
deponent’s lying all night in Mrs. Ogilvie’s room ; ‘ he would fend 
her a phial of laudanum, how foon his cheft fhould arrive ;’ the laigh 
room, a /aigh word, and the /aigh council houfe ;_ /ynding the bowl 
with water, or with broath ; ‘ rouped the flocking upon the farm;? 
remeia of law: this laft may be eafily gueffed at by every reader ; 
but what are /hilling-feeds, happings, biggings, and penny-/lone 
caft diftance ? what trade is a portioner ? and what is meant, p. 46, 
by Mrs. O. being troublefome to her paramour? Thefe might all have 
been as eafily explained as ‘ the /warf, that happened to Mr. Ogilvie 
on the hill:’ i, e. he ‘ had /warfed or fainted.’ But our greateft ob- 
jeftion is to the form ‘of ‘ the criminal inditment raifed and purfued 
at the inftance of Thomas Miller, Efq; his Majeity’s advocate, for his 
Majefty’s intere/?, againft Katherine Nairn, &c.’ What mutt foreigners, 
efpecially fuch as have the misfortune to live under arbitrary and op- 
preflive governments, ¢hik of this open declaration of his Britannic 
Majefty being zntere/fed in the iffue of a criminal profecution? and 
what may they not be led to conclude when they read, at the bottom of 
the fentence, that ‘ all the moveable goods and gear,’ of the perfon 
doomed to fuffer death, ‘ be efcheat and inbrought to his Majefy’s 
ufe ?? One of our Englifh poets fays ‘ wretches hang, that jurymen 
may dine ;”? and, from what is above quoted, may not the world be 
led to imagine, that in Scotland, as in Turkey, wretches hang, that 
their moveables may move into the royal coffers ? 


eens 











CoRRESPONDENCE. 


H. F.’s letter in relation to Mr. Jeacocke’s Vindication of the Moral 
Charatter of St. Paul, appears to have been quite unneceffary. No- — 
body, we apprehend, could ever have drawn, from the Reviewers ac- 
count of-that publication*, any inference to the prejudice of the 
writer’s character, as a ‘ real belieyer in Chriftianity ;? for fuch Mr. 
Jeacocke undoubtedly (as H. F. remarks) ‘ appears to be,. through 
the whole of his pamphlet.’ What was faid of the apoftle Paul’s beifig 
vindicated at the expence of St. Peter, was rather pleafantly than /¢- 
verely obferved ; and the paflage on which the obfervation was founded, 
was fairly quoted : from whence every reader might judge for himfelf, 
both as to the propriety and tendency of Mr. J,’s argumbent, and of 
what the Reviewer faid on the fubje, On the whole, the Re- 
viewers.da entirely concur with H. FP. in his opinion, although the 
thought is not a new one, ‘ that it is a great evidence of the integrity , 
of the facred writers, that they have recorded the faults as well as the 
excellencies of the chara‘ters they have mentioned.’ | 








* See Review for Auguit lait, p. 156. 


